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What it Costs tu Raise a Cow 





AISING calves to cowhood is both a 
ticklish and a costly business. Many 
people do not think so—until they 
have tried. Cityconsumers have a feel- 
ing that calves, like Topsy, just grow; 

and that they look after themselves, causing the 

owner no care and little if any cost. The pity of it is, many farmers 
are of the same opinion. They are—until they keep a record of the 
food consumed and the labor entailed; then their eyes open to the fact 
that calves cost money, just the same as gasoline, or farm tools, or taxes. 

Dairymen are under great obligation to the splendid exhibit of the 

New York state agricultural college at the milk exposition in New York 

ciy last May, when the college showed what it actually costs to raise a 

calf up to the time it gives its first milk. That exhibit itself was worth 

the cost of the entire exhibition. It was graphic—it told the story, not 
in senseless charts, not in columns of figures, not in fictitious diagrams, 
but in milk cans, real cans, in a real 











A clear, plain statement 
of the many items 


included these investment items in cows, build- 
ings, land and implements. Ten percent of 
this sum should be set aside for depreciation; 
and in these days of high money rates another 
6% for interest on the investment—a total of 
16% to be chalked up as necessary to be met 
in determining what it costs to make milk. On top of these items now 
should come labor, feed, taxes, and the other items entering into the 
production of milk. Otherwise the producer is cheating himself, and 
is giving neither the family or the cows a square deal. 


Cows Cost Money 


We must get away from the old notion that because things are raised 
on a farm they cost nothing. They cost money in somebody’s time. It 
may be the children who feed the calves, the women who help milk; 
but just the same the money value is in this human expenditure of 

effort, and this effort is entitled to re- 





silo, in real bales of hay, and in real 
sacks of grain. 

Its reality was there. And no man 
had sense of values or sense of cold 
money could fail in his flair of the 
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_ Cost of RAISING A COW 


ward just the sam> as if expended else- 
where, on the railroad, in the shop, in 
the town or in the city. 

It costs $106 to raise a cow from calt- 
hood to the period when she will sup- 





meaning. He located the costs of rais- 
ing acalf, He knew that cows came as 
a result of labor, food, expenditures, 
not from free air, water and talk. The 
college therefore, in presenting this 
exhibit, did a service that for all time 
to come will be of benefit to dairy 
interests. 


AMOUN! wr <tD 
IN RAISING 


A COW 
- 438 Ibs 
212 lbs. 
589 ibs. 
 Suact tic. 1777 Ibs. 
Hay Ftc 3558 Ibs 
Huma Lazoe 52.5 hrs. 


Orr Costs 


BEDDING, HORSE 
LABOR, USE OF 
BUILDINGS. USE 

OF EQUIPMENT 
INTEREST ON ; 
HEIFER AND FEED < 
VALUE AT BIRTH | 
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Facts Are Plain as Day GRAIN 


These costs, mind you, are not what 
somebody imagines them to be; they 
are the real facts, taken from the calf 
pens, where feed and labor are recorded, 
and they reveal 106 cold dollars ex- 
pended as the cost of raising the aver- 
age calf of New York up to cowhood. 
And these dollars, expended in getting a 
cow, are entitled to consideration when 
she becomes a cov. 

But the dairyman—does he take 
them into account? Does the average 
dairyman ever figure that cow invest- 
ment in his milk costs? Suppose there 
are 20 cows in a herd: these are 20 
times $106, or $2110. That investment 
is worth 6% iuterest annually, plus a 
regular depreciation. In 10 years each 
one of those 10 cows will be useless or 
dead, and the original $2110 will be 
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LANEOUS CHARGES 


DEATH AND MISCEI - 
Less pemarncal OF semana | 
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18.00 per ion 


TOTAL COST 





port herself. That’s your money, Mr 
Dairyman; you earned it, and plain 


PRICE COST business gives you the right to get 

enough out of the milk she yields dur- 

aan oe mei ing her lifetime to pay that investment 
+3.04 per cwt. , 13.32 back, and all other costs of keep and 
care. A graphic illustration of the 


1.59 
17.38 
71 
32.02 
7.32 
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amount of feed which it takes to raise 
a cow is shown on page 7. 





8,00 per ton Vegetable Storage Cellars 

During the crisis through which we 
are now passing it is essential that no 
possible item of conservation be over- 
looked. The shortage of food is so 
great throughout the entire world that 
anything that tends to conserve our 
present supplies or to increase our pro- 
duction of crops should be encouraged. 
A great deal has been said about the 
farmers increasing their production, 
and most farmers have already in- 
creased as far as they can the output of 
their farms, but something also needs 
to be said on the score of conserva- 
tion. 

By proper methods on the farm it is 
possible to carry on the farm work with 
a great deal less consumption of the 
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+ 106.53 








gone. Of course there may be 20 other 
cows to replace them, but the new 20 
will involve another expenditure of like 
Size as the first. No, you cannot get away from it—unless the milk 
these cows yield brings in enough cash to meet regular feed and labor 
bills and amortize or wipe out the original investment or cost, the 
Owner has lost that original $2110, or such a part of it as is not covered 
in annual milk receipts, 

There are still other factors. Besides original investment in cows 
there are investments ia buildings, land, tools, implements and current 
expenses for taxes, labor and feed. When figuring milk costs, before 
any items are put down as involved in such costs, first should be 


Food Consumed in Raising a Cow 


crops produced, leaving a much greater 
proportion of the output available for 
the market. Two items of farm equip- 
ment will materially assist in this greater market output. These are 
the silo and the vegetable storage cellar. The economies effected by 
these two items of equipment are so great that they may rightly be 
considered to be essential to efficient farm management. 

The necessity of the wholesale building of silos has been recognised 
in many states. Indiana set the lead by inaugurating the campaign for 
the building of 10,000 silos this year. Other states followed; Texas, 
for instance, with 20,000, and other smaller states in proportion to their 
agricultural population. We should now enter upon [To Page 91] 
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Fair Play: Nothing Less 


The coal miners of America are today exhibiting 
onl 60% of an easily attained efficiency. They 
rarely work more than 35 hours a week; many of 
them do not do better than 21 hours a week, and 
some are making as high as $300 to $500 a month.— 
[New York Tribune. 


In view of these facts, is it an? wonder that 
farmers are disgusted with prices of milk and 
wheat, and of products for canning, and with 
prices of other sorts of foods that are regulated 
by war purchasing boards that net no profit and 
are produced only with labor extended through 
12 to 16 hours a day? When miners make $300 
to % a month, many farmers are wondering 
where they get off when no profits come to them 
at all for an entire year’s effort? 

We ask again if it is lese majesty to insist 
that farmers be given a square deal, and that 
they be not crucified on the cross of political, 
or labor, or industrial expediency. There is no 
war issue here—simply a matter of plain justice, 
plain common sense, plain fairness to those on 
the farm who have done more for country, more 
than any other individuals save those “over 
there” on the fighting lines. We give patriotism 
of the first rank to the boys in the trenches; 
and after them come farmers—the most 
patriotic people on the face of the earth. 

Hoover recently said the cause of the Allies 
Was saved because food was available in suffi- 
cient quantities to feed our Allies in Europe. 
Who raised the food? Nobody on earth but the 
loyal, moenificent, sacrificing, enduring people 
on American farms. All honor to them! But 
honor is best shown by awarding living prices 
for the food’ products they are giving the world 
under such trying, such heroic circumstances. 


Farm Sabotage 

There is a class of people who believe the way 
to cure economic ills is by direct action. They 
believe that smashing the machine is the best 
way to bring the owner to time. In a similar 
manner there is a class of farm critics that 
would destroy every agricultural leader who 
does not bow to their dictation. Their policy 


is rule or ruin—make the agricultural organiza- 
tions do their bidding or punish the orficers in 
charge. Tolerance is obsolete with them; right 
to have an opinion of your own not to be counte- 
nanced. 

These critics think the agricultural organiza- 
tion should get into politics, take a partisan 


side, force the members to do likewise—all be- 


cause some self-appointed leader decrees this~ 


action. The Grange, these men think, should do 
just as they say; and if those chosen to direct 
grange affairs should do otherwise, they ridicule 
the officers, attack their standing, besmirch their 
integrity, seek to ruin their character. These 
are the tactics; not only with the Grange, the 
Dairymen’s league, farm bureaus, but other 
organizations, the officers of which have opinions 
of their own. 

jetting into politics is the most dangerous 
thing any one of these organizations can do. 
Every farm organization that ever got into 
partisan politics in the past quickly passed into 
oblivion—was ruined. The Grange many years 
ago, flattered by office seekers, played with 
politics and would have been destroyed had it 
not been for a few brave souls who piloted it 
out of those dangerous waters into the harbor 
of safety. In coming years we believe those 
men who keep their organizations out of politics 
will be honored as among the wisest farm lead- 
ers the country has ever had. When the strife 
of the day is over, and the calm comes again, 
the work of these men in keeping their orgartiza- 
tions out of politics will be recognized and 
appreciated. The pity is that wise leadership 
and level headedness must first be bruised 
before honor is accorded. 


A Look Into Milk Prices 

The Federal milk commission has proved to be 
a fine organization for the milk distributers of 
New York city. A peep into the milk business, 
as it has been going recently, shows how very 
tender the treatment of distributers has been 
by the commission. This exhibit makes the 
matter clear as daylight: 





“SPREAD’’ IN MILK PRICES 


The price paid to farmers for milk shipped to New 
York city is based on milk containing 3% butter fat, 
plus four cents for each additional 0.1% of butter 
fat. This equals 24 cents extra for milk containing 
3.6% fat, which is the average quality shown by 
health departments’ tests. Figure 47 quarts to 100 
pounds milk. Fretght is more for longer than for 
shorter hauls, but the comparison below is based 
on average distance. 

June July Aug Sept 
Grade B milk, 3% fat, price 


to farmers per 100 Ibs...$1.80 $2.25 $2.7 $2.90 
Averaging 3.6% fat, price is $2.04 $2.49 $2.9 $3.10 


Equal to average paid farm- 

ers per quart, in cents... 4.34 5.29 6.25 6.67 
“Spread” between what 

farmer gets and consum- 

ers pay for loose milk at 

stores, per quart, in cents 3.66 3.71 3.75 4.33 
What consumers pay per 

quart, in cents.......... 8.00 9.00 10.00 11.00 

Observe how the “spread,” or margin for city 
dealers’ expenses and profits, increases steadily 
right through the summer. If dealers could 
profit on a margin of 3.66 cents per quart in 
June, how they must wax fat on 3.75 in August, 
and even make excess war profits on 4.33 in 
September! 

For milk sold in bottles, the commission al- 
lows dealers 8.78 cents per quart in July for 
bottling, distribution and profits, August 7.75 
cents, September 7.33 cents, compared to 7.2 
cents a quart last January. 

Thus the dealers are averaging quite a bit 
more for distributing in summer than what they 
were satisfied to take for doing the same job in 
midwinter, for both loose and bottled milk. 

tven allowing for some increase in dis- 
tributers’ wages and other expenses, the city 
dealers have a jolly fine job, and ought to wax 
fatter than ever in profits. Surely, the Federal 
milk commission has been very considerate of 
distributers. Its love and tenderness for the 
dealers seems to grow as the months slide by. 
Will distributers ever find such bully good 
friends as this Federal milk commission has 
proven itself to be to them? Its relation to pro- 
ducers and consumers is another story. Both of 
these ends got it in the neck! : 

Farm workers in every state are being called 
to the colors. They must report at once, or soon. 

Many had to go, leaving 
Baseball Vs Farming others to harvest their 

crops. How different 
with professional baseball players! If anybody 
is fit to fight, or to perform war service, it is 
these young baseball athletes; but they, thanks 
to the power of organized baseball, are permitted 
to end the season that they and the team owners 
may wax fat in gain. But farm workers—they 
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ean go to thunder. Their crops can perish, jg 
overworked relatives will not take care of them, 
Were baseball an ‘essential industry, no one 
would say a word, but it is not. It is.organizeq 
sport, with barrels of money for players ang 
owners to fatten on. Shame on those who 
permit it! 


Free Trade in Feed 

Whether you cuss or discuss the food admin- 
istration, we must all admit that now it is on 
the right track in cutting down the price to con- 
sumers of mill feeds. The revolution in the 
feed trade how possible through cash dealings 
at wholesale is big with possibilities of savings 
to farmers. The presentation of this new sub- 
ject, beginning in American Agriculturist last 
week, is continued in this issue. Read again 
both articles carefully. 

We shall keep up the fight until our farmers 
are able to buy feeds at government prices, just 
as they and other consumers are able to buy 
flour at the official price. It may take a few 
weeks for the feed trade to close out its high- 
priced contracts for old feed, but with the ad- 
vent of mixed feed, middlings and bran from the 
milling of new crop vwheat, prices must come 
down to the official basis of government-fixed 
price. 

The buying and selling of mill feeds is now an 
open market. Formerly mills would ship their 
feed by-products only to certain parties recog- 
nized as wholesalers. The latter would sell 
only to “recognized” jobbers. These in turn 
would sell only to recognized dealers. Thus 
trade custom thoroughly protected each set of 
middlemen. Now, under regulations of federal 
and state food administrations, the wholesale 
price of feed is officially established and the 
market is open to all. 

This change has dismayed some local dealers 
who feared losing their business. However, they 
can act as wholesalers to any individuals or 
group that wish to buy at wholesale. Moreover, 
the majority of farmers and other consumers of 
feeds and fertilizers will continue to buy in small 
lots or for long time credit. Experience shows 
that most farmers are all too slow in organizing 
to do their business on a cash basis. 


The government’s latest order restricts the 
weight of paper stock that may be used by news- 
papers and periodicals. It 
Conserve Paper also requires every publisher 
to reduce by 15% the amount 
of paper consumed. It is understood that the 
war industries board proposes to effect a like 
saving in the paper used by state and federal 
governments, by public schools and other large 
consumers. These orders are given so as to 
conserve fuel, freight and labor, to be diverted 
from the paper-making and paper-using indus- 
tries into war necessities. In view of the ad- 
vancing prices of paper and materials, it is a 
question of only a short time before all farm 
papers and such other publications as have not 
yet advanced -their subscription price will! be 
forced to do so. No subscriber will object to 
such an advance, but all still have an oppor- 
tunity to renew their subscriptions to American 
Agriculturist for several years in advance at the 
rate of $1 per year. 





This new disease that is killing potatoes is 
really alarming. Apparently it is the gravest 
danger, as well as the newest, 
Beware of that has yet hit this crop. The 
This New Pest first news of its ravages ap- 
peared in our columns last 
month. It is further discussed in this issue. 
State and national authorities should get busy 
and instantly quarantine against seed potatoes 
from infected fields. Unless this is done now, 
the disease may become universal next year. 
In that case, potato culture may be doomed. 
Every farmer who sees any signs of this new 
disease in potatoes will please report it that very 
day by mail to American Agriculturist, New 
York. 





Labor is now under government control. 
Read about it on last page, this issue. Farm 
organizations must insist that agriculture get 
its fair share of all available labor. 
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Selling Sealed Sweet Corn 


w. W. YALE 


Corn dries out rapidly because the 
evaporates from the end where 


4 stalk is broken. We have found 
aot if this evaporation is prevented 


the pulled ear will remain green al- 
most indefinitely. To accomplish this 
we have used paraffin wax asa seal. 

The corn when pulled, is brought 
directly to a shed near the barn, where 
the butt of each ear is dipped in paraf- 
fn, which is ke pt in a liquid form over 
a small alcohol stove. Before dipping 
it is necessary to square the butt of 
each ear that the wax may have an 
even surface on which to dry. How- 
ever one man can do this almost as 
fast as he can count, which a second 
dips and throws the corn into a sack. 
The paraflin dries so rapidly that this 
does not injure the seal. The labor 
expense is very little as corn should 
be counted and sorted before going to 
market anyway. The wax costs about 
§ cents a pound, and a pound will seal 
many hundred ears. 

We found a big demand for sealed 
corn from the groceries and the pub- 
lic in the town where we sell. In fact, 
we have no trouble getting 25 cents 
extra each 100 ears of corn sealed in 
this way, irrespective of what the 
market price might be.. The grocer 
was insured against loss, and found 
that a bin of absolutely green ears 
sealed with red wax—a red dye may 
be used in the paraflin—met with de- 


mand. This demand was not entirely 
by reason of the attractive appearance 
of the corn; it was because the house- 
wife knew that if she used the corn 
that day or the next ft would be sweet 
corn. 

Just a word about markets and sell- 
ing: Our method cannot apply to all 
but there are many who would profit 
by it. We aim to sell every pound of 
our produce before it goes to market 
—if possible before it is picked. 


Where a town or city has no public 
market many farmers take in a load 
and haul it around from one grocery 
to another, selling out at almost any 
price rather than take anything back 
to the farm. This is unbusinesslike; 
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Farm Work 
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it hurts the market and the farmer 
loses money and time. Time is per- 
“haps the biggest item, for a farmer 
could call 30 to the phone while driv- 
ing around to half a dozen groceries. 

In all there were about 35 stores 
that we wanted for customers. We 
called on each one of them and talked 
with the buyer—told him what we 
were trying to do and urged him to 
try an order on our word over the 
phone. We telephoned at the same 
time each day to the stores in the 
same rotation, and asked for the buy- 
er by name. Consequently each one 
became accustomed to expecting a 
eall from the Yale farm each day ata 
regular hour and depended on us for 
his supply of sweet corn. 

We did more than take orders, we 
sold produce in the cheapest and most 
clean-cut way. Our deliveries were 
made promptly the following day, and, 
and, as you know it takes mucl: less 
time to make deliveries than to drive 
about in search of a market. 


Vegetable Storage Cellars 

[From Front Cover.] 
a similar campaign for the vast pro- 
duction of vegetable storage cellars. 
Every farm should have its cellar. No 
farm can be considered to be com- 
plete or organized for efficient man- 
agement unless it has a well-built veg- 
etable cellar. 

The construction of these cellars is 
simple. Any farmer can build one 
with the help and the materials that 
he has on his farm, or can secure at 
his nearby town. No great skill, no 
outside labor, and no extensive equip- 


ment of any kind are required; nor is 
their cost great, and in view of the 
savings that they effect they ultimate- 
ly cost nothing. They are not an ex- 
pense—they are an investment, and 
an investment productive of large and 
immediate profits. 

By means of the storage cellars, as 
every farmer who owns one knows, it 
is possible to keep the vegetable crops 
in good condition unt.) the market is 
right. Potatoes, onions and other root 
vegetables and apples may be stored 
in the cellar and kept in perfect state 
until the right time arrives to take 
them to market, when they may have 
a greater market value than when 
taken freshly from the ground. 

In the matter of production the 
American farmer is doing now all that 
he possibly can to assist his country 
to win the war. The next step is to 
store and conserve the _ perishable 
crops. 


Green Feed for Pigs 
HAVNER, PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE 

The cost of producing pork at 
this season will be _ direetly de- 
pendent upon the amount and kind 
of feed provided for growing pigs. 
The biggest factor in keeping the 
feed bill at a reasonable cost is the 
use of green feed for the “young 
porkers” throughout the growing sea- 
son. The use of pasture crops is not 
an entirely new scheme for produc- 
ing pork economically. This method 
of feeding has been used by leading 
Swine growers with very satisfactory 
results both as regards gain in 
weight and cost of gain. 

Green feed to replace a part of the 
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in the ration is a 


high-priced grain 
dollars and cents proposition for the 
small producer of pork as well as the 


owner of several litters. The grain 
feed cost per pig will be from $5 to 
$6 lower if forage crops are used in- 
stead of an exclusive grain ration. 
One-half acre of good forage will 
carry from 15.to 18 spring pigs for 
six to eight weeks. A second strip 
of ground slightly larger in@ area 
ought to be seeded the latter®part of 
June for midsummer feed. 

A combination of soybeans and 
rape, or rape alone, is suitable for 
green feed for the months of August 
and September. Owing to the scarc- 
ity and high price of grain it will be 
most profitable this year to limit the 
grain to the approximate standard of 
two pounds per 100 pounds iive 
weight daily to pasture grown pigs 
after they have reached the weight 
of 40 pounds apiece. This will in- 
sure a maximum consumption of 
green forage. For the major part of 
the fall finishing feed a strip of early 
maturing corn should be planted. 


Poultry Interests Federated 

Just organized, the poultry federa- 
tion starts out to do big things. It 
wants 25,000 members, will establish 
headquarters at Washington and seek 
to make the poultry surpass its $1,- 
000,000,000 status. The federation is 
organized to provide representation, 
dufing the period of the war, for 
every poultry interest in order to 
meet a critical national situation. Its 
function is to protect, promote, cor- 
relate and harmonize every branch :of 
the poultry industry and to be a 
clearing house for organizations in 
order to avoid duplication of effort, 
secure quick action and greater ef- 
ficiency. 

The officers are Reese V. Hicks of 
Brown Mills, N J, president; Harry 
R. Lewis of New Brunswick, secre- 
tary. M. H. Knapp of Tiro, O, is 
chairman of legislative committee, 
James E. Rice of Ithaca, N Y, chair- 
man of educational committee and 
George Cregley of Springfield, 0, 
chairman transportation committee. 











I | 
Toilets in Schools 

Every fair-minded person wants to 
see reasonable toilet facilities for the 
rural schools. In certain schools they 
are lacking, no doubt, which lack ought 
to be remedied as early as possible. 
In other schools, in many of them, al- 
ready reasonable facilities have been 
providec. Must these be abandoned? 
That is the question now asked by 
my school patrons and school trustees, 

The question arises out of a regula- 
tion of the state educational depart- 
ment that requires “approved closet 
facilities before September 1, 1918.” It 
seems the department is demanding 
two types: 1. “A flush system; and 
when water and suitable sewerage 
are available, schools will be expected 
to install this system. 2. A chemical 
System.” 

Farmers are asking if the depart- 


ement has authority to interpret the 


law which says “approved closet fa- 
cilities,” as meaning either a flush or 
a chemical system. A chemical sys- 
tem cost approximately $200. A flush 
System with sewerage disposal more. 
Is the money available? Of course a 
System of either class is desirable, but 
are schools which already are 
equipped with reasonable closet facil- 
ities obliged to tear these out and in- 
Stall others that involve much ex- 
pense? A Lewis county, N Y, school 
trustee writes as follows: 
ide have been elected trustee of our 
o °ol district. The district voted not 
th Putin the chemical system. Now 
€ superintendent orders them put in. 
like estimated cost is $200. I would 
l 7 to see American Agriculturist start 
a discussion of this regulation the same 
ieee did last winter about the town- 
s ip School law. _At $200 per district 
What will it cost New_York state to in- 
Stall these things? What is there im- 
— about the old outside type of out- 
Goer close t as compared with a chemical 
gratem? Why did not the educational 
partment put these things in last year 


when they had everything their own 
a If health and morals are depend- 
at on chemical closets why were they 
heglected last year? Where is_ the 


money to come from? I would like these 
‘nswered in American Agriculturist.— 
[A Trustee, 

Our columns are open. Let’s have 
the facts. The health of our children 
We must sustain; but let’s be sure the 


‘Topics o 


movement is not solely in the interests 
of plumbers, plumbing supply houses 
and makers of chemical equipment 
and supplies. What are “approved 
closet facilities’—that is the first 
question. 





Farm Loans [Fopu.ar 

Over 200 farmers in New York state 
applied to the Federal farm loan sys- 
tem during June for loans aggregating 
over $700,000. These requests were 
made through the several national 
farm loan associations throughout the 
state. The amount of loans actually 
granted to York state farmers during 
June, by the Federal Land Bank of 
Springfield was $566,400. Loans have 
now been paid through this system to 
New York farmers to the amount of 
$1,406,040 out of the $3,852,000 loans 
made through this system in the first 
district, which includes New York, 
New Jersey and New England. These 
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loans now meat 544% interest but 
when money becomes easy again these 
farm borrowers may have a chance to 
refund at the then lower rate. 

During June two national farm 
loan associations were organized in 
New York state, and the one in Yates 
county, at Penn Yan, was chartered 
by the Federal farm loan board. This 
brings up the number of such local 
branches of the land bank actually 
chartered in New York to 27, and 46 
organized, compared to 15 and 19 re- 
spectively in New Jersey. Out of the 
$45,000,000 of Federal farm loan 
bonds, bearing 444% free of tax, sold 
this spring, a very large’ proportion 
was taken by investors in New York, 
Pennsylvania and New England, 
among whom were many farmers. 


War and navy departments are buy- 
ing dairy products more freely, at be- 
hest of farmers’ national committee, 
following this paper's advocacy. 
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Food Consumed in Raising a Cow—( See Cover Page) 
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Interest 


Jottings from the Farmers 

A fine field of yellow state corn 
grown under unfavorable weather con- 
ditions has been of particular interest 
to me this year as showing that we 
people of New York can grow corn 
if we select seed properly and put the 
land in the right kind of shape. This 
corn was planted on June 17, 1918. It 
came up in four days. On June 29 it 
was 138 inches high and on July 6 it 
was in tassel. We had a frost that 
nipped some of the hills but otherwise 
the corn has grown steadily although 
we have had cold nights all along dur- 
ing the early weeks. When coming 
out in tassel it was 5 feet high. The 
owner has given the corn the best of 
care froni, the start.—[Lewis Haight, 
Chenango County, N Y. 








Don't plow orchard in Septem- 
ber. It is better to wait until No- 
vember 1 and then plow and sow rye. 
My practice is clean culture until July 
1 to 15. Then I sow buckwheat. 
When in bloom I roll this down and 
seed to clover or vetch.—[J. E. Blos- 
som, Monroe county, N Y. 


As the farmer begins to count costs 
and keep books, as one of the results 
of the income tax and our banker- 
farmer and other farm-business prop- 
aganda, he is seeing more clearly 
every day that he is wasting precious 
time and money and profit by trying 
to do without the latest and most im- 
proved farm machinery, or by contin- 
uing to use some old implements of 
small dimension or capacity or inefli- 
cient in operation, though they may 
be comparatively new, or not worn 
out. In short, he realizes that he can 
lose in one season’s crops, One or many 
times the cost of a larger, better disk, 
amore perfect planter, a tractor, ora 
real tractor over a small or inefficient 
experiment.—[B. F. Harris, Cham. 
paign County, Ill, Before National Im, 
plement and Vehicle Manufacturers. 


The silc 
thrift, patri j 
Jewell Mayes, re M puri 
board of agricu!ture. 
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Rectangular Barn Preferred 
FRANK M. WHITE 


T want to build a new round barn 70 
ter with a 14-foot silo in 


t ' ] y 
t im «iam 


f' 

t! center lflow many thousand feet of 
lurn be will be required to build it? We 
would use a cement floor and an 8-foot 
Sale wall, We have our logs ready to 
saw for lumber but da not know what 
s to l e them cut. What kind of a 


' ild be best plain or hip roof? 
Which would be best; to have siding up 
and down or bend ft and put it horizon- 
tal > Which is best for the average 
farn an 8-16 or a 10-20 tractor for 
heavy farm work?—[C, G. M., New 
Yor! 


It would be impossible to give a 
close estimate on a bill of materials 
for a barn 70 feet in diameter with- 
out first preparing a suitable plan. I 
would like to talk you out of building 
n round barn for I believe the rec- 
tancular barn is best. There are, of 
course, differences of opinion as to the 
relative merits of each, 

The best arguments for the round 
arn are: As a greater area can be en- 
{ by a circle than by a rectangle 

same well length, it is cheaper 

e a given floor area by a circu- 
r wall. Circular construction is 
ad to be stronger and to give 
eater convenience, 
Some objections to the round barn 


and ad itages claimed for rectangu- 
lar construction are: In a round barn 
the o must, for convenience in feed- 
ing and roof support, be located in the 
center This location is inconvenient 


for filling, and unless oare is taken in 
keeping silage cleaned up, the odor is 
objectionable. Unless designed for a 
dairy barn and all interior arrange- 
ments are circular in form, there is 
much waste space. A _ sacrifice of 
stable and haymow room is made by 
locating the silo in the barn. As hay 
must be unloaed inside, a barn bridge 
leading to the second floor is required 
and much space is wasted from floor 
to roof where hay is drawn up. The 
center of the barn is poorly lighted, 
which in a dairy barn is avery objec- 
tionable point. 

A round barn prohibits the eco- 
nomic use of rafters, for if placed the 
proper distance apart at the plate, 
they are too close at the top. There is 
considerable difficulty in securing car- 
penters experienced in round barn 
construction. It is difficult to secure 
proper ventilation in a round barn. 

In order to secure more hay room 
I would build what you have called 
the hip roof The correct name for 
this is gambrel roof. Use siding up 
and down, for it is almost impossible 
to bend boards and put them on hori- 

mnt It would be better, if the 
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round type is used, to make it many 
{ rather than a true circle. 
best size of tractor for heavy 
far work will depend upon tl 
of farm and type oft n . Gener- 
“4 «peaking, the 1/20 would be a 
better size for larger fa . It give 
more belt power and under most con- 
ditions can pull three 14-inch pl : 
With an 8-16 you could only pull two 
l4-inch plows under average condi- 
tions There re some cases where 
the S-16 will pull three 12-inch plows. 


Regular Engine Cheapest 
I. have a Ford car and wat to tr 
mit the sowet » that I “ use 


operating a saw Would ar t 
so arranged that the power is taken off 
oft wheels of r have any \ ir- 
ing effect on the tire I do not care to 
invest in enough mon to get an en- 
gine and saw outfit. [A. M,. Mort yn, 


Pennsylvania, 

A 2S-inch saw, which is the ordi- 
nary size saw used for sawing cord 
wood, requires a good six horse pow- 
er engine; eight horse power would be 
better. A Ford engine theoretically 
will develop about 18 horse power at 
the crank shaft. It is very doubtful 
if over half of this power would be 
delivered to any attachment for run- 
ning other machinery. There would 
be some wear on the tires in driving 
from the rear wheels. Just what this 
wear would amount to would depend 
altogether on the amount of slipage 
which there is on the tire in contact 
with the attachment. 


The amount of fuel required to 


F -M-White 


=~ Editor of Department 


will gladly answer any inquiries in this 
wth department about farm tractors, gas 


*) engines, all farm machinery, farm 
- buildings and plans, drainage, roads 
yy and bridges. Inclose stamp and address 


oY) label from American Agriculturist if a 
wk: reply by private letter is desired. 


operate a four-cylinder motor is con- 
Siderably higher per horse power de- 
veloped than it would be with a single 
cylinder slow speed engine such as 
would be used ordinarily in operating 
a saw. Of course, the first cost of 
the proposed outfit would be consider- 
ably less than the first cost of a gas 
engine of the required size. The up- 
keep cost on the engine would not be 
as much as it would be for an auto- 
mobile. If you were only going to saw 
wood for one winter and had no other 
use for the engine, perhaps it would 
be cheaper to buy an attachment than 
to buy an engine. 

These are the factors which you 
Ought to consider. You can use your 
judgment and decide for yourself 
which will be the better investment. 





State Ownership of Tools 

About 5000 farm tractors have been 
busy in Pennsylvania this season and 
summer. Nearly double the usual 
area of fall plowing will be done. Quite 
successful is the plan of state owner- 
ship of costly implements like trac- 
tors, harvesters and threshers, to be 
sublet to small farmers who can hard- 
ly afford to own same outright. In 
most states, the plan is being operat- 
ed through the county farm bureaus, 

A farmer may either hire a machine 
and operate it himself, or the county 
bureau arfanges with some one per- 
son to operate the tractor or to fur- 
nish the team to draw the harvester 
or to run a threshing crew. In these 
latter cases the farmer pays in cash 
a reasonable price for the work he 
hires done. For instance, the small 
farmer will have the community har- 
vesting machine cut and bundle the 
grain, but he will stack it himself. 
The prices for the use of the machines 
or for the custom work vary in the 
different sections, but usually are low 
enough to be very attractive to farm- 
ers, especially those who are short of 
help. Of course large farms own and 
operate all these and other machines. 
LHerbert Myrick. 





Charging a Storage Battery 

IT have an engine equipped with a 
Sumter magneto. Could I change stor- 
age batteries with it?—[J. N. Locke, 
New York. 

Your magneto is undoubtedly an al- 
ternating current type and could not 
be used in charging storage batteries. 
Even the small generator direct cur- 
rent magnetos, such as are used on 
some gas engines would not produce 
sufficient current to be of any use for 
this purpose. 





Our Veterinary Adviser 
Worms in Horse 

T have a horse infested with worms 
obout 3 inches long The horse eats and 
drinks well, but lacks strength to work. 
[A. W., New Jersey. 

In regard to horse with worms, 
would advise you to use the follow- 
ins Tartar emetic, one dram, and 
sulphate iron (dried) one dram. 
Give in bran mash for three morn- 
i nd do not feed hay until night. 
Give the animal one quart of linseed 
oil the night before you give the lirst 
< of gvorm medicine. 


Indivestion 


T have a horse that seems to have 
indigestion. He also scours somewhat. 
What can I do for him?—[L. R., New 
York. 


Would advise you to have the fol- 
lowing prescription made up: Pul- 
verized nux vomica, one ounce; iron 
sulphate (dried), two ounces; pulver- 
ized fenugreek, eight ounces, and pre- 
pared chalk, five ounces. Mix and 
give two tablespoonfuls in feed twice 
daily. Would advise you to always 
water animal before feeding and not 
directly after. 





Treating Calf with Dry Cough 

What can I do for a_ six-week-old 
Guernsey calf that has a dry cough? It 
is perfectly healthy every other way. I 
feed about five quarts skim milk and 
middlings twice a day. It has coughed 
about three weeks.—[FE. J. S., Herkimer 
County. N Y. 

Indications are that the calf has 
taken a cold, and undoubtedly is suf- 
fering from laryngitis. Place the ani- 
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mal in a barn for a few days so as to 
avoid drafts. Shake well before using, 
and give two teaspoonfuls three times 
a day of fluid extract belladonna 1 
ounce, fluid extract lobelia 4 ounces, 
dilute hydrocyanic acid 1 ounce, syrup 
10 ounces. You can also apply ex- 
ternally to the throat, camphorated 
oil, rubbing it on well two or three 
times a day. Have the middlings 
pretty sloppy: in other words, feed no 
dry feed until cough has ceased. 





Tuberculosis in Cows 

We have a heifer and cow that cough 
a great deal, and I am wondering if 
they have tuberculosis, Is there any 
way one could determine. definitely 
whether an animal is diseased or not? 

W. F. R.. Pennsylvania. 

It is very difficult to recognize this 
disease in any way except the animals 
are subjected to the tuberculin test, 
and this test should be applied by a 
qualified veterinarian. Any animal 
that coughs for a long time is always 
suspected of having tuberculosis. Lung 
worms are not very common and are 
most often seen in young pigs and 
calves. 








SCHRADER UNIVERSAL 
PUMP CONNECTION 


attached to your tire pump, you 
are saved the labor of pumping 
your tires up beyond the re. 
quired pressure. It permits the 
measuring of the inflation without 
disconnecting the pumpand the tire, 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, INC, 
783 Atlantic Avenue 














FoR twelve years and more, shrewd and 
careful American farmers have kept us 
busy filling their orders for International, Mogul, 


and Titan Kerosene 


Tractors. In those twelve 


years our tractors have had to meet every possible combina- 


tion of field and climate conditions, 


The types and sizes we 


sell today are the ones that have successfully met every test. 
Any one of them is a safe tractor to buy. 

ne great advantage to farmers who buy our tractors is the 
fact that we can also supply all the implements and machines 
that go with the tractor. We know farm needs. Buying 
from us, you get a complete, well balanced outfit for field or 


belt work. 


Another advantage is our extensive dealer and branch house 
organization. A telephonecall to a nearby dealer brings you 
promptly a repair, replacement, or adjustment for any ma- 


chine we sell, 


Look at it any way you will, you cannot make a safer trac- 
tor investment than to buy an International, Mogul or Titan 
kerosene tractor. See our dealer in your town, or write us for 
full information about a safe tractor for your farm. 


International aie Company of America 


CHICAGO ; 


USA 

















Help Save the Canadian Crops 


When Our Own Harvest Requirements Are Completed 


United States Help Badly Needed 


Harvest Hands Wanted 


Military demands from a limited population have made such a scarcity of 
farm help in Canada that the appeal of the Canadian Government to the 


United States Government for 


Help to Harvest the Canadian Grain Crop of 1918 


Meets with a request for all avaliable assistance to go forward as soon as 


our own crop is secured. 


_The Allied Armies must be fed and therefore it is necessary to save every 
bit of the crop of the Continent—American and Canadian. 


respond to this appeal will get a 


Warm Welcome, Good Wages, Good Board 
and Find Comfortable Homes 


A card entitling the holder to a rate of one cent per mile from Canadian 
Boundary Points to destination and return will be given to all Harvest 
Applicants. Every facility will be afforded for admission into Canada and 
return to the United States. Information as to wages, railway rates and 


routes, may be had from the 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Branches in all large cities of the U. S. 





Those who 
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Spm 
Destructive Potato Aphis 
c. RB CROSBY, N Y AGR COLLEGE 


I have just returned from a trip 
through southeastern New York, 
where I have been giving special at- 
tention to the outbreak of the potato 
aphis. The infestation is severe and 
is all over Long Island and in Rock- 
land county. The lice are present, but 
ess abundance in Orange and Ul- 
ster counties. I did not have an op- 
portunity to visit Westchester or 
Dutchess counties. Potatoes and to- 
matoes are being seriously injured by 
the lice. 

The potato aphis is not a new in- 
sect. It has been known for many 
years and outbreaks have been re- 
ported in New Jersey, Ohio and 
Maine. The insect passes the winter 
in the egg state principally on the 
rose. In the early part of the season 
the lice are found on rose and various 
weeds. Migration to potatoes takes 
place about the middle of June on 
Long Island. Under favorable con- 
ditions the lice multiply with great 
rapidity and soon cover the under 
side of the leaves and the tender 
growth at the tip of the vines. The 
foliage takes on a shiny, sticky ap- 
pearance due to the presence of the 
honey dew secreted by the aphids, 
growth stops and in many cases the 
plants are killed outright. On Long 
Islnd many fields look as they would 
after a heavy freeze. The potato 
plant-louse is usually held in check 
by numerous predaceous and parasitic 
enemies, but ,under certain weather 
conditions they fail to give satisfac- 
tory control. Unfortunately the par- 
asites are not yet becoming as abun- 
dant on Long Island as one would 
wish and the beneficial effect of their 
work will probably not be evident for 
some tina yet. Some time in August 
the lice usually desert the potato and 
migrate to other food-plants. 

The potato aphis can be killed by 
spraying with “Black Leaf 40,” to- 
bacco extract used at the rate of one- 
half pint in 50 gallons of bordeaux. If 
for any reason bordeaux has not been 
used “Black Leaf 40” can be diluted 
with water at the same rate, but in 
this case three or four pounds of soap 
should be added to each 50 gallons. 
Do not use soap with bordeaux and 
do not use tobacco extract and soap 
on plants that have been previously 
sprayed with bordeaux. Tobacco ex- 
tract kills by contact and will not kill 
any lice not actually wet by the spray. 
Most of the lice are on the under side 
of the leaves and it is therefore neces- 
sary ‘to have the spray directed up- 
ward. 

Some potato sprayers have the 
hozzles fixed to do this. In the case 
of other sprayers this may be accom- 
Plished by removing the nozzles and 
inserting a 1-foot extension directed 
downward. On the end of this ex- 
tension a T-coupling is attached. To 
each side of the T-coupling is joined 
@ piece of pipe 6 inches in length di- 
rected at right angles to the rows. 
Forty-five degree angle nozzles are 
used and so attached to the horizon- 
tal pipe as to throw the spray oblique- 
ly upward and backward. After the 
vines are down they cannot be 
Sprayed effectively in this way. In 
Sich cases effective work can be done 
by using two leads of hose 10 or 12 
feet in leneth equipped with 4-foot 
extension rods and angle nozzles. This 
'S rather slow work and it is usually 
hecessary to operate the pump either 
by hand or with a gasoline engine. It 
Will take about 100 gallons of the 
Spray material per acre to do effec- 
tive work. It is better to use the to- 
baceo extract with bordeaux than 
with water and soap because of the 
value of the bordeaux in preventing 
blight. 

Ihave not been advising the grow- 
*ts on Long Island to spray their po- 
latoes with tobacco extract where the 
vines were large enough to be down 
on the ground. They cannot do effec- 
tive work with ordinary potato spray- 
sig at this time. There are no gaso- 
‘ne sprayers on the Island that could 
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be used for this work. While effec- 
tive work can be done with a hand 
sprayer placed in a wagon, labor is 
too scarce and too expensive to make 
it worth while. Another year I would 
advise the growers to keep a close 
watch for the first appearance of 
plant-lice on potatoes and suggest that 
they immediately begin spraying with 
bordeaux and tobacco extract follow- 
ing the directions given above. While 
they cannot hope to kill all the lice in 
this way, I have seen fields where this 
method was followed with good re- 
sults. 

It is perfectly practicable to spray 
tomatoes, and I have advised it in all 
cases where I found+them infested. 
Satisfactory work can be done with 
a hand pump or power pump, but not 
with a traction outfit. The injury ta 
tomatoes is somewhat different from 
that on potatoes. In this case the 
plant-lice blast the blossoms, dwarf 
the fruit and greatly delay ripening. 


New and Fatal Potato Disease 

I had a fine field of potatoes from 
northern grown seed treated with for- 
malin before planting. The crop was 
thoroughly sprayed with insecticides 
and fungicide, including nicotine, to pro- 
tect against early or late blight, potato 
bugs, field beetles and lice. The plants 
were fine until a few of the bottom 
leaves began to turn yellow, the plants 
fell over, soon all the leaves were dead. 
The stem, an inch or two above the 
ground, was found to be spongy,‘lost its 
strength became soft, and after the 
plants were dead, this place seemed to 
harden up again. Within from three to 
seven days after the disease disap- 
peared, most of the plants were dead. 
Some adjacent fields have been affected, 
but others escaped-the disease for two 
or three weeks after my potatoes were 
lost, though they now show signs of it. 
The weather has been very dry, lice un- 
usually plentiful.—[J. C. B., Long Is- 
land, NY. 

The above is a perfect description 
of the new disease which is causing 
terrible loss to the potato crop in the 
middle and eastern states. So far no 
remedy is known. It is called fusa- 
rium wilt or phoma stem blight. It 
has oceurred occasionally in Europe, 
there were some signs of it a year or 
two ago in the Maritime provinces of 
Canada, but this is the first year it 
has become prevalent in the United 
States. The article about it in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist July 20 confused 
this new wilt with early blight. Mr 
Crosby’s article above does not even 
mention it. 

Eastern potato growers have become 
very much alarmed about this wilt. It 
sweeps over a field rapidly. In much 
of the potato growing area of Long 
Island, N Y, nearly half the crop was 
killed by this disease during the last 
two weeks of July. In Suffolk county 
alone the loss is estimated at upward 
of 2,000,000 bushels, though this may 
be an exaggeration. No remedy is 
known, but the tops should be raked 
up and burned. The disease kills when 
the tubers are only one-third to one- 
half their normal size. If dug and 
marketed promptly, the quality is not 
injured; doubtful if the potatoes will 
keep well. . The disease appears to be 
favored by dry weather and lice. If 
the disease makes as rapid progress 
between August 1 and 15 as it did in 
the previous two weeks, the eastern 
crop may be seriously menaced. 
American Agriculturist would like to 
hear from every potato grower who 
has seen any signs of this disease. Do 
not confuse it with the early blight 
or leaf spot, nor with late blight which 
causes rot. Both of these blights are 
protected against by proper spraying, 
which is no avail against this wilt. 





Using Bell on Sheep 

H. A. HOOPER, MARYLAND 
In our flocks we put bells on about 
one ewe in every three, that is, 3U0 
bells to a flock of 100 sheep. On one 
of our farms we have two ranges or 
fields for the sheep. One of about 
150 acres and the other of not more 
than eight or 10. The sheep-house is 
in the smaller field@# and in good 
weather during the winter the flock 
is allowed the freedom of the small- 
er field at night. This field is fenced 
in with a 4%4-foot woven wire fence 


which, while not dog proof, acts as a 
deterent. 

A short time ago dogs entered this 
field during the night and after chas- 
ing the sheep around for some time 
killed three and injured several 
others. The bells afforded no pro- 
tection. Indeed the sheep that were 
killed were the ones that had the 
bells on. I wonder if sometimes the 
bells do not act as an invitation to 
the dogs to an exciting chase. As is 
well known, dogs will chase almost 
anything that will run away from 
them, and the tinkle of a bell would 
serve only to add zest to the chase, 
once the flock started in retreat. “We 
still use bells because of the greater 
ease in locating the sheep when the 
flock becomes separated. I wonder 
what has been the experience of other 
sheep raisers along this line. 


The Potato Market 

At New York, the demand has been 
active for strictly prime stock, many 
lots of southern potatoes arriving are 
of poor quality. Sweet potatoes most- 
ly poor. Long Island $4@4.75 p bbl 
or bag, Jersey giants 3.50@4, Jersey 
round 4.25@4.50 p 165-lb bag, Del 
and Md 3@4.50 p bbl, Eastern Shore 
and Va 3@5, sweets 2@2.75 p bskt. 


There is no successful two-way gan, 
plow on the market. 








UNCLE SAM WANTS YOU 
To Produce Big Crops 


Asa Patriotic Duty, you owe it to Your Country te help 
ce food. Don't take a chance and guess as to the ime 
ts of your soil. Don’t waste valuable labor, seed and 
other fertilizers, for if your soil is lacking In Ume, your soll 
will not produce, te it’s full produc- 
tion capacity. Test your soil with —— 
The Simplex Soil Testing Machine, atin 
Quaranteed to show the exact amount 
of lime and ground limestone 
your soil contains and {f lacking, 
requires. 
Sold under money back guar- 
antee. Write for Free Liter- 
ature Today. 


Simplex Manufacturing Co. 
Dept.251-Hi, Woodsboro, Md. 
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Mr. Wheat Grower— 


Plan early for fall seeding 
—carefully prepare seed- 
bed—arrange for fertilizer 
—sow good seed wheat 
of the right variety—sow 


“‘Hoffman’s 
Seed Wheat” 


Grown in famous Lancas- 
ter Wheat Belt—known in 
every section for its hardi- 
ness — vitality — produc- 
tiveness, Is reliable—means 
increased yields wherever 
taken to be sown. 

/,Eight varieties—smooth and 
gy: bearded sorts—graded—sound 
cleaned clean — free of rye, 
cockle, garlic, chess, smut. 
Shown here is the head of 
“Leap’s Prolific” variety— 
yielding 35 to 46 bushels per 
acre. 

Seed must please you. Sold 
on Money Back Plan. Costs 
very little per acre to change 
to “Hoffman’s Seed.”’ 


7 “Hoffman’s Wheat Book” 


Decribes varieties — offers 
other farm seeds. It is free-— 
with samples—if you tell 
where you saw this offer. 


Write for it today 


A. H. HOFFMAN, Inc. 


Landisville, Lancaster Ce., Pa. 


























Kero-0il Engines 


Twice the Power at Half the Cost 
Sizes 2 to 80 H-P.--Select Your Own 
Jean Factors Shinment. Write Tor big sew 
‘ac’ . 
caraleg, low t Judge Engines’’ TREE by 
urn . Pow paid. 
: WITT” ENGINE WORKS 
1802 Oaktand /.ve., Kansas City, Me. 
1802 Empire Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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engines cannot do. 


other work, it may 


rigs, corn pickers, 4-hole corn shellers, etc. 


duty work such as silo-filli 
grinding, threshing, etc. 


er Carbure 


ight-Weight 





; " 
Light Weight All-Purpose Cushman Motor 


Saves a Team on Potato Digger 





" Cushman Motors for All Farm Work 


They do all the work any farm engine can do; besides, on account of their 
extremely light weight and steady operation, they do many jobs ordinary 


4H. P. weighs only 190 Ibs. Besides doing all 
t Y attached to grain and corn 
binders, potato diggers, etc. Steady power makes 
it splendid engine for electric light outfits. 


8 H. P. weighs only 320 ibs. Besides doing all 
other work, it may be mounted on hay presses, saw 


15 H. P. weighs only 780 tbs. and 20 H. P. only 
1200 Ibs.— powerful 2-cylinder engines for 


: heavy 
ling, shredding, heavy 


Cushman Engines have Throttling Governor, Scheb- 
1 tor and Friction Clutch Pulley. They are hi 

le Sy ee cheap, but cheap in the long run. Ask for 
on ngines, stating your power needs. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 860 N. 2ist St., LINCOLN, NEB. 
EE 29S CN aE Ne 2 CSNY i REI 


DIGGER with Cushman 
Motor and one team will dig 
a greater acreage and is easier on 
horses than digger without en- 
gine and four horses. Motor runs 
all machinery; horses merely pull 
digger out of gear. 

The steady even motion prevents 
choking of digger and gives better 
separation of potatoes from dirt— 
leaving potatoes on top of loose 
ground. 

Easy to operate. Full control by 
one lever. Not necessary to stop 
engine to stop digger machinery. 


Progressive manufacturers already 
have attachments for the Cushman. 





eect 


8 H. P. 2-Cylinder Cushman 








DOESN’T COST MUCH 


Don’t Wait for ‘‘The 
Threshers”—Do It 
Yourself, it’s Cheaper on 


SMALL THRESHE 











Threshers. Horse 2"4.cheaply. 


Powers, Gasoline Engines 1% free. 
and Saw Machiaes 















There’s your thresher. Even with asmall acreage of grain, this is just the thing for you. 
It will save you the inconvenience of waiting for “ . 
doesn’t take up much room and it’s made to do good work. 
about it—it’s a time and money saver for you. 


%ag THRESHERS 


For 75 years we've been making a Thresher for every require- 
ment. They handle rye, wheat, oats, barley, buckwheat, beans, 
peas and grass seed and they do your work quickly, cleanly 
Before buying a thresher read our story. Cata- 
Write for it to-day. 


FACTORY: Middletown } 
A. W. GRAY’S SONS, GFrice: Poultney. vo ™ VC 


BUT WORTH A LOT TO YOU 


Capacities from 20 to 
120 bushels per hour 


INDEPENDENT 






MAKES 
YOu 





hreshers'’ to come to your farm. It 
We would like to tell you all 























— 
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Trouble in Getting Mill Feeds 


Temporary Famine—Bran and Middlings ‘Almost Unob- 
tainable at Any Price—Supply Will Increase When 
Milling of New Crop Begins—Government 
Prices Should Then Prevail 


Try to buy a car of bran or any other 


wheat mill feed of any miller or other 
personin New York at the official prices, 
and see where you get off The bi 
millers, apparently, are able to sell al 
of their by-products near home, and pro- 
pose to do so, According to present 
appearances, we are likely to do without 
wheat mill feeds in this part of_ the 
country for some time to come.—T[J. B. 
Abbott. 

Can you give me the addresses of 
western dealers or millers who will sell 
br an and other wheat products at the 
United States food administration's offi- 
cial prices. mentioned in American Agri- 
culturist August 3? I am in the market 
for several carloads, also cottonseed and 
linseed meal, but up to this time am un- 
able to find the right spot.—|[ W. S. New- 
comb, Secretary Morrisville (Vt) N E 
am PP’ A, 

These are typical of many letters that 
are being sent to American Agricul- 
turist by farmers throughout New York 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
West Virginia and Ohio. 

At the moment, there is an alarm- 
ing scarcity of mill feeds throughout 
the United States. Nearly all the old 
crop of wheat, sats and corn which 
was to have been milled has gone 
through the mills. Their by-prod- 
ucts, such as bran, middlings, shorts, 
reddog, oat feed, chop, etc, have been 
sold by the millers to wholesalers and 
by the latter to jobbers and retailers. 
These local dealers have in turn sold 
out these feeds to the farmers in their 
vicinity. There is very little mill of- 
fal of any kind in the country today. 

New crop wheat from the south- 
west is beginning to be milled. New 
flour will soon be on the market. In 
fact ony last week the U S food ad- 
ministration lifted the ban so that 
hotels can now use wheat flour. As 
the new crop becomes available in 
constantly increasing quantity for 
milling, the supply of mill feeds 
should increase. 

Meanwhile we understand the food 
administration is not yet enforcing 
the official prices for mill feed which 
it announced on July 1, 1918S. Whole- 
salers and local dealers who had pre- 
viously contracted for bran, middling, 
etc, at recent high prices, for delivery 
during July and August, it is under- 
stood will be permitted by the food 
1.dministration to sell at prices that 
will return them cost plus not to ex- 
ceed 10%. Not 10% net profit, but 


only 10% gross margin between what 
they pay and what they sell for. 

For a few weeks, therefore, and es- 
pecially during the current scarcity 
of old mill feeds, present high prices 
may prevail. In his article “Those 
Milling Profits’ in American Agricul- 
turist July 27, a. A. Willard, 


tary of Massachusetts food ad- 
ministration, says that since the mid- 
dle of last September, after the 
flouring mills were put under federal 


license, “profits were limited so that 
the mills could not exceed -cent 
profit per ton on feeds and 25 cents 
per barrel on flour.” 


When Will the New Prices Prevail? 

On July 1, 1918, the United States 
food administration issued a new rul- 
ing that establishes maximum prices 
for flour and feed at various terminal 
points, The basis fixed for mixed 
feed delivered at New York, Philadel- 


phia and Baltimore points in carload 
lots in bulk averages $26.61 per ton 


of 2) pounds, wheat bran $25.36, 
middlings $27.36. 
“This is a temporary schedule to 


be effective only until prices have 


determined for each and every mill 
on the basis of actual cost as deter- 
mined by the food administration.” It 


is the government's expectation that 
» will be still lower. 
n has suc- 


then the basic pric 
In other words, Uncle Sar 


ceeded in fixing the price of flour anéa 
the price of sugar. He now publicly 
announces $26.61 as the average 
price per ton for mixed feed at east- 
ern points Now it is up to Unele 
Sam to see that the goods are deliv- 
ered on this basis in carlots at whole- 


sale for cash against sight draft. The 
government will allow a reasonable 
time for the trade to dispose of its 
hizh priced feed or what little of it 

| obtainable under former con- 


The lower prices MUST prevail 
when the supply of feed from the new 
crop becomes available. 

To be sure, this will be a revolu- 
tion in the feed trade, just as the 
government price of flour has revolu- 


tionized that trade. We believe Uncle 
Sam will not be defeated by the feed 
trade. We still think he is big 
enough to enforce his orders. 
Distribution of Feed 

The government is now figuring out 
the net price at each and every flour 
mill in the country at which it may 
sell its by-products at wholesale. To 
this price the freight must be added. 
Theoretically, therefore, each mill can 
net as much money for its offal 
shipped to New York as it can for 
the same goods shipped to its trade 
nearer by. 

If any western mill undertakes to 
hog its supply of by-products for the 
benefit of nearby consumers or those 
in any other section, the U S food 
administration will have to step in 
and supervise the distribution as well 
as the price. 

Our middle states are entitled to 
this quota of mill feed at the govern- 
ment's price, just as they are entitled 
to the quota of flour at the govern- 
ment price, and just as New York is 
entitled to its quota of coal or sugar 
at the government price. 

It is going to take a little time to 
work this thing out, but by the middle 
of September or certainly by October 
1 the feed trade in this section 
should be thoroughly reorganized 
along the lines set down by the U S 
food administration. Through it the 
United States government has fixed the 
price and it is up to Uncle Sam to en- 
force that price for feeds as he hus 
for fiour. 

Present temporary scarcity of mill 
feeds from old grain doesn’t justify 
keeping the middle states short of 
mill feeds from the new crop later on. 
This section is going to get its usual 
supply and at the government price, 
or our farmers will know the reason 
why. 

The gravest problem is how this 
section will be affected by the gov- 
ernment’s new policy of insisting that 
all commodities be consumed as near 
as possible to point of origin, so as to 
save freight. Western mill feeds for 
eastern markets must be an exception 
to this policy. Then there is the risk 
of not being able to get cars or to 
move them when loaded. 

No official price has been fixed for 
any kind of feed except mixed feed, 
bran and middlings from wheat flour 
mills. These mills and the feed trade, 
in order to comply with the govern- 
ment’s order, must accept contracts 
now for future delivery at govern- 
ment prices, and terms, same as they 
do for wheat flour. 





Milk Surplus in New England 

A question in New England over 
which farmers have been arguing for 
years has been definitely settled. Some 
producers believed there was no‘ real 
surplus of milk and that dealers were 
using this as a club to keep prices 
down. Others believed that there was 
a seasonal surplue which was espe- 
cially_heavy in M@y and June. Under 
the working of the new surplus plan 
established by the federal milk board 
sitting at Boston, it develops that in 
May and June of this year there was 
a heavy surplus of milk which could 
not be marketed in the fluid form. In 
June this exceeded 30%. 

New England was nmong the first 
in the country to put out a workable 
surplus plan by means of which pro- 
ducers would receive the highest price 
paid for all the milk sold for fluid 
consumption and a lower price for 
the balance. In a word, this plan 
provides that each dealer must keep 
an accurate account of all milk re- 
ceived and its final disposition, swear- 
ing to the figures and turn them over 
to a New England milk administration 
appointed by the federal commission, 
who is Dr A. W. Gilbert. The milk 
administrator then figures out the ac- 
tual amount which each farmer is to 
receive at the highest price and the 
amount which will be paid for on the 
manufactured basis. The dealers are 
required by the federal commission to 
manufacture the surplus at actual 
cost, making no profit whatever. 

So far, the working out of the new 
surplus plan is giving fairly good sat- 
isfaction and incidentally providing 
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farmers with very valuable informa- 
tion. As American Agriculturist read- 
ers have already been advised, the July 
price in New England was 8% cents 
for milk delivered at Boston. Out of 
this comes the freight charge, can and 
station charges, also the surplus de- 
duction. The surplus deduction in May 
and June practically amounted to 1 
cent per quart. 


Regulate Wool Market 

To guard against profiteering, the 
books of all approved wool dealers in 
distributing centers are at all times 
to be open to government inspection; 
books of country dealers likewise. 
In taking over small clips, say less 
than 1000 pounds of wool, the buyer 
must realize he is entitled to a profit 
not exceeding 2 cents a pound. Should 
growers consign their wool through 
their banker or others, the banker is 
to receive a compensation for han- 
dling the grower’s wool not to ex- 
ceed 14 cent a pound. This commis- 
sion or compensation is to be paid by 
the grower. 

Upon arrival at one of the distrib- 
uting centers the wool will be imme- 
diately delivered to the government 
or some selected manufacturer and 
these approved dealers will store, 
insure and handte the wool under 
government regulations. Growers 
should produce two copies of ship- 
ping invoice and of the bill o€ lading. 
Send original invoice and bill of lad- 
ing to dealer selected to thamile the 
wool, retaining duplicates. The grow- 
er is entitled to receive an advance 
on the wool up to not exceeding 75% 
of the fair market value, on this pay- 
ing usual interest. 





Mention A A When You Write. 








) Quiet, Contented 
Cows Give More Milk! 


And if you protect them from fly-time 
worries, you'll keep them contented, 


N o-F i y Fly Worry 
Problem 


for man and beast. Sprayed once op 
twice a day, it is guaranteed to keep 
flies off and wil! not taint milk, gum 
hair or blister skin. 

Askyour dealer and insist on No-Fly 
If he hasn’t it, accept none ot her, bet 
send his name and $1.75 for full gallon 
can,sprayer and money-back guarantea, 
Sprayer free with 5-gallon c2n ‘$5.00 

prepaid.) Agents wanted. 


W. D. CARPENTER Co. 
Box 30 Syracuse, N. Y, 


+o’ MILKING MACHINES 


Clear and Clean * B.K keeps 
as Water _ clean. 








tubes and cups sweet and 
Peneceates milk wslto— ts Its the 
annot taint 

alk 4 f aaes ocbber res last longer 
—canact harm metal. sed and recom 
by Milking Machine Manvfacturers 

years. Cheapest in actual use—sold 
=ironamm, B-K today—end sour 
milk troubles. us your order and your 
Ex fe Send for dairy bulletins and 


General Laboratories— Madison, Wis. 


2635 Se, Dichinese Se 


















Chapin & Co.,, 


Dept. U 


Unicorn Dairy Ration 
A quality feed at the right price 


It is a combination of the best feeds money can 
buy. Very high in digestible protein. The only 
prepared feed that contains Ajax Flakes. The 
highest quality and purest ration made. So pro- 
portioned that there is no waste. If it is results 
you are looking for in dairy feed, then you want 
to learn more about Unicorn. It brings results. 
Write us for free copy of Cow Testers’ Manual. 











Chicago, Iil. 
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TO PAY 


Buys the New = 
Junior No. 2. ow Butterfly 
oh ng, cuy cleaning, close 

durable. ———— 
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fects in eusterial Pp. 
, — 4 Sony in four Caer! sizes up to No, 8 

Earns ite o and 
30 DAYS” FREE TRIAL more pant h ewees 
in cream. am bri catalog-f 
factory*’ Buy i uf 


ALBAUG 


SAVE MONEY ON @® 
SEPARATORS fe 


Buy a from ra 
where | bu 
‘a —< skimming, ae 
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“mS ns A faregane Hyde 


oa culls into good 
selling cider. You can 
also make money 
pressing for your 
neighbors. 
Our high pressure con 
struction gets all the Juice 
from the apples with mini- 
mum power. Presses 
eteee from 15 to 400 barrels 
—<$< New Catalogue 
giving full particulars free on request. 
A.B. © Co., Ltd., Box 131, York, Pa. 
We aise make Engines snd Bollers, Sow Mit's, Ineshers, ory 
in colors explains 


Free how you can save 
Woney on Farm Truck or 
also or wood wheels to 
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OVERLOADED 


Friction means shorter life for 
horse, harness and axle. 


MICA 
AXLE GREASE 
Stops friction. Makes permanent 

bearing surface. 


Eureka Harness Oil keeps 
old leather good as new. Fills 
the pores of the leather, prevents 
cracking and breaking. 


Standard Oi] Company of New York 
Principal Offices 

New York Albany 

Buffalo Boston 
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THE GRAIN MARKETS 


WIIOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 


ST 
LaTe COMPARISONS 


sTANDABD GBADES WITH 








Wheat— -——Corn—, -—-—O02ts— 
Cukor sigs 1918 «191s 9181 
oe j 7 2.32 75% 82 
84 
90 796. 
72 83% 
4 wis -—— _ 2.3% 834g 
Lee lis 221% 165 220 82 
* Food Administration ‘‘fair pri basio 
ats, which include No 1 northern spring, No 1 
= winter, No 1 red winter, No 1 durum, No 1 
= guite. No 2 wheat, 30 lower; No 3, 7c under 
No L 





a 

Grain markets generally have been 
nervous and irregular with prices 
showing a relatively wide fluctuation 
from day to day. Receipts of wheat 
have been very large, not only at Chi- 
cago but at other points.' As trading 
js now being carried on in the open 
market in Minneapolis it may tend to 
pring in larger quantities, but no large 
receipts are looked for until spring 
wheat begins to move. At several 
southwestern primary markets sales 
are being made several cents above 
the minimum price fixed by the gov- 
ernment. 

Corn receipts continue very large, 
with the market strong and weak by 
turns. A small quantity is being taken 
for export. Weather conditions have 
generally been considered favorable. 

The oats market is generally slower 
under heavy receipts at Chicago, 
which have been taken largely tor ship- 
ment east and to the seaboard. Har- 
vesting is advancing rapidly and crop 
conditions are reported good in the 
large producing states of Ia, Ill and 
Minn, 

An easier feeling has developed in 

rye and prices have declined mate- 
rially. Most of the arrivals at Chicago 
grade No 2. The demand has been 
quiet, No 2 rye at Chicago $1.63 @ 1.65 
» bu. 
, Quietness has been a feature of the 
barley market. Rumors that millers 
will give up making barley flour are 
borne out to some extent by the ab- 
sence of demand from this source. The 
new government standards provide for 
amuch brighter and cleaner flour and 
it is possible that this will result in a 
larger consumptive demand. New 
barley to arrive sold at Chicago at 
$1.17@1.120 p bu, on track 1@1.12, 
screenings 30c @ 1. 

The flax market at Chicago is 
stronger at $4.65 @ 4.68. 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITILT ONE YEAR AGO 





Per 100 Ibe Tattle 


Hogs—, -—Shee 
918 1917° 1918 1917 ‘1918 1917 






Chicago . 
New York 
Buffalo . 20.05 16. 35 18:78 10. 15 
Pittsburgh 17.2 2.75 20.50 16.25 11.50 10.25 


7.25 12:7! 
18:50 18.75 1908 i640 13:60 10-00 


At New York, offerings continued 
light; fair to prime steers in demand 
and firm to higher at the opening; 
poor and ordinary do slow and un- 
changed. Fleshy to fat bulls and cows 
more active and 10@15c higher; other 
cows and bulls steady. Later in week 

air to good steers strong to higher; 
wi with no prime steers offered; common 
steers hard to sell and generally eas- 
ler; bulls and choice fat cows quiet 


Kansas City .. 








and steady; medium to fair cows slow 
toa shade lower; common bologna 
cows weak. Closed firm to 25c higher 
for steers and fat stock; others steady. 


Common to prime grass- fed steers SU 

1135 10 Pp lbs, bulls 7.75@11, cows 5 
_ Calves opened slow and weak to 25¢ 
‘ower On prime veals; medium and 
co ind coarse heavy calves very 
dull and 25@ 50e off. Later the market 
Tuled lull and steady. Closed steady 
for veals, grassers and skim milk 
calves lower. Common to prime veals 
SH4@18.50 p 100 Ibs, culls 10@ 13.50, 
gsrassers and skim milk 8@9.50, year- 
lings 6G 8, 

Sheep in limited supply and prime 
— Opened steady. others lower; 
ater the market ruled easier in sym- 
pathy with lambs. Closed steady for 
op grades; others lower. Lambs un- 
evenly lower at the opening. Later in 
— demand improved somewhat on 
ered ® grades and loss partially recov- 
and. Week closed steady for good 

Prime; others slow and 25c off. 
«Dan to prime sheep (ewes) $7.50 
‘ eh DP 100 Ibs, culls 5@7, common 
10 dice lambs 14@17.7. 15, culls 12@ 


Ho 
% 8S opened firm: 


mmon 


later advanced 


~~ on heavy weights; others steady; 
He ed with another advance of 2hc. 
‘vy to medium weight N Y¥ and Pa 
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hogs 19.! AG 20 p 100 lbs, pigs 20, 
roughs 17.25. 
General regulations under which 


stockyards will operate have been 
signed by the president. They pro- 
vide against extortionate or excessive 
charges for yardage and commission; 
require stockyards to maintain ade- 
quate facilities for handling live stock 
offered by stockmen, including labor, 
feed and water, and prohibit unfair 
dealing, combination, or deceptive 
practices in buying and selling live 
stock. Stockyards, commission men, 
traders, order buyers and others 
handling stock in, or in connection 
with stockyards, are required to se- 
cure licenses. Country stock buyers 
and shippers who are not engaged in 
the business of buying and selling at 
licensed stockyards are not subject to 
license. 
The Horse Market 


Business was almost at a standstill 
last week, owing to the extreme heat. 
The limited trading was confined al- 
most exclusively to seasoned workers 
of delivery type and chunks. No no- 
ticeable change in prices. Heavy ar- 
tillery and transport horses are selling 
in the western markets from $: 

220 p head. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICH CREAMERY BUTTER PEB POUND 





New York Chicago Boston 
191843 45% 431% o% 
1917% 41% 40 4: 
1916% 31% 31% 28% 
1915% 27 30 25 
Butter 


At New York, market is slightly 
lower and many lots show the effect 
of hot weather. Creamery higher 
than extra 454% @45%c p lb, cmy 
oats 43% @44%ce, state dairy 444%@ 

De. 

At Utica, N Y, the butter market 

continues steady at 44c p lb. 
Cheese 


At New York, small cheeses are in 
more active demand and all kinds are 
firmly held. Special flats white or 
colored 254,@25%c p lb, twins 2@ 
25l%4c, single daisies 25% @26c, flat 
skims 17@20\%c. 

At Utica, N Y, the prices of cheese 
are unchanged at 23%c p lb for twins 


and 24c for singles. Hot weather 
has caused some deterioration in 
quality. 


At Watertown, a cheese sales 
8000 boxes at 24c p 1 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They ~ ¥, to prices at which first 
py receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 

or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Apples 
At New York, the market is very 
irregular, but strictly hand-picked 
fruit of good size and color is in ac- 
tive demand. Many lots are small 
and of poor quality. Red Astrackan 
$4@5 p bbl, yellow transparent 4@6, 
Gravenstein 4@6, Duchess 4@6, wind 

falls 50¢e@$1.25 p bskt. 

Beans and Peas 


At New York, quiet and dull with 
a wide spread of prices owing to 
many lots that are off grade. Best 
grades are firmly held. There is lit- 
tle call for red beans: pea _ beans 
$10.75 @11.75, medium 11@11.75, red 
kidney 11.25@12.50, red marrow 
11.50@12, white kidney 12.75@14.25. 
AA Dairy Mkts 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, the market for evap- 
orated apples is very quiet with few 
offerings. Choice evaporated 154%@ 
lic p lb, prime 15% @ 14c. 


Eggs 

At New York, strictly fine nearby 
eggs are in active demand; bulk of 
receipts are of medium quality with 
prices slightly lower. Nearby fine to 
fey whites 55@56c p doz, brown 48@ 
50c, fresh gathered extras 46@47c, 
refrigerator firsts 41@42c. 

Vegetables 

At New York, most vegetables are 
in plentiful supply, cauliflower of very 
irregular_ oD celery in oversupply. 
Beans 75c@$ “': bskt, beets $1@ 
1.5% p 100 cone. @T5e- p bskt, tops 
off, carrots $1@1.0 p 100 bchs, sweet 
corn $1@4 p 100 ears, cucumbers Tic 
@1.23 p bu bx. pickles $1.75@2 p bskt, 
celery $2@3.50 p case, cabbage $1@ 
1.50 p cra, cauli@ower $3@4 p bbl, 
Jersey eggplant $1.10@ 1.75 p bskt, let- 











50¢c @81.25 p bskt, lima beans $2 
sh lr earl Me S$2@5, okra $3@4, 
75¢e@$1, peas $1.25 @ 2.25, ro- 
50c@$1, white squash T5c@ 
crookneck 50c@ $1, - tomatoes 
$1.25@ 2.75 p bx, turnips $2.! 0@2.7 io p 
bbl, onions, Jersey $2 50@3 p_ bskt, 
Orange Co $2.50@ 3.00. p 100-lb bag, 
L I $2.25@2.50 p bskt. 


—_ a 

Although shipments of potatoes 
showed a falling off of nearly 1000 car- 
loads compared with a week ago and 
1684 carloads less than two weeks 
previously, prices continued to de- 
cline. Virginia Cobblers sold at $3.50 
@4 p bbl f o b, N J and LI stock 
3.75@4 at New York. New Jersey 
onions moved upward during the 
week Owing to rather light supplies 
and closed at 2.15@2.20 p bu bx, this 
in the face of somewhat lighter re- 
ceipts. Apples are being received in 
larger quantities. First shipment of 
peaches were received from N J and 
sold at 1@1.25 p 14-qt bskt. 

Poultry 

At New York, although the strike of 
the rabbies continues, there has been 
fair trading in live poultry. Several 
carlots have been reshipped to other 
markets. Choice colored broilers 37@ 
40c p lb, White Leghorn 36 @ 38c, fowls 
31@582c, ducks 27@28c, guineas Sic @ 
$1 p pr. Receipts of dressed fowls 
are not especially large and demand 


tuce 
@ 2.75, 
peppers 


moderate. Fresh dry-packed broilers 
45@46c p lb, Phila and L I _fey_ We, 
fowls 35@36c, old cocks 27@27%e, 


squabs 3. 504 s p doz, 
Fresh Fruits 

At New York, pears are in more 
liberal supply, but many lots are very 
small size. Peaches are more plen- 
tiful, plums scarce, currants nearly 
out of the market, raspberries and 
blackberries fairly plentiful. Clapp's 
Favorite $8@12 p bbl, Jersey peaches 
1.75@2.50 p carrier, up-river_ plums 
30@40c p bskt, currants 14@17e p at, 
Jersey and up-river raspberries Toa 
16e p qt, western N ¥ 12@18c p pt, 
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huckleberries 18@Ne p at, blackbers 
ries 15@ 2i5c. 

Peach crop of U S may be 20 mil- 
lion’ bushels this year against nearly 
30 millions last season. Georgia’s 
crop is colossal, over 8 carloads. 
Beginning in New England and con- 
tinuing southwest as far as Missouri 
and Arkansas an unusually light 
peach crop is reported. This belated 
government report confirms the 
earlier Orange Judd report. 

Hay and Straw 

York, the market holds 
moderate receipts, No 
timothy, large bales, $27@2S8 p ton, 
No 2 25426, fey light clover mixed 
24@ 26, No 1 rye straw 17@18. 


At New 
firm under 


Straw is in great demand at the 
army camps. Farmers near same, 
may there find a profitable market 


for their straw. 





The government is eliminating the 
production of many little used types 
of agricultural implements by an or- 
der in effect December 31. The 308 
kinds of plows will be reduced to 65, 
300 corn planters to only 10, 107 types 
of harrows to 44. Drills, seeders, 
sowers and distributers are to be sim- 
plified. All disks must conform to a 
concavity of three-fourths inch for 
13-inch diameter of No 13 gauge. 


[Heal Itching Skins 
With Cuticura 


sts; Soap 25, Syne SOS Tet Taloam 3 
garner each free of ticura, Dept. 




















PURE Unleached HARDWOOD ASHES 


The Best Potash Fertilizer. The Joynt Brand the best 
by test. AGENTS WANTED. Correspondence Invited. 
erences—The Bank of Hamilton, Lucknow, 
Ontario; Duns & Brac saree Agency. 
Address JOHN JOYNT, Lucknow, Ontario. 











YOUR LOCICAL MARKET PLACE 


FARMERS EXC mi. 


a abe 





Where our readers can find a quick market ry 
anything and everything that any Jarmer or ot 

on may wish to sell, buy, rent or exchange or 
Sor securing h help or finding work. 


Six Cents a Word 
Bead by 625,000 People Weekly 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the moet 


valuable in American Agriculturist. At a cost 
of only six cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counta as one word. Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must hare 
address on, ag we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of be accepted at th Le i 7 ‘_ 
RENT” will accepted at the C bore ra 
will be inserted in our REAL B® MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPB or iene of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 











LIVE STOCK 


ORCHARD GROVE FARM milking Shorthorns for 
sale at a bargain. Bull calf near six months old, 
last one to offer this year. First check for seventy- 
five gets him. L. B. HOTCHKISS, West Springfield, 
Erie County, Pa. 


PIGS FOR _SALE—Chester White and Berkshires 
and Chester Whites crossed. Fine, healthy lot. Six 
to eight weeks old. Will ship in large or small lots 
for $9 each. F. G. FLETCHER, Lexington, Mass. 


o _ZEGISTERED AYRSHIRE females for sale. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
STANDARD APPLE BAI eo ee quality, 
Prompt shipment. GILLIES, Medina, N 
DOGS AND PET STOCK 
HELP WIN THE ‘WABI | Raise hares. Mako 
money. We can furnish stock, GARLAND ZOOLOGI- 


CAL COMPANY, Oldtown, Me, 
SHEPHERD FEMALES now ready for work. Also 


young male and females. ARTHUR GILSON, 
Madrid Springs, A 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


CIDER PRESS AND GRATBR for sale. F. 
PALMER, Cos Cob, Ct. 


[OUR HELP” "BURE AU| 


A Meeting Place for Employers and Sanders 
on farms or in homes 


MALE HELP WANTED 








WANTRD—Reliable men who have their own horse 
and rig to look after the interests of American Agri- 
culturist in their own and nearby territory. Salary 
and expenses paid. Do not write unless you can 
give the whole of your time to the work. When 
writing, give the addresses of two or three business 
or professional men for reference. Address Agency 
a ORANGE Ju DD COMPANY, New York 
City, 


THOUSANDS U S GOVERNMENT war jobs open 
to farmers, men, women, 18 or over. $ month; 
easy work; experience unnecessary. List positions 
free. _ Write immediately, FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept T40, Rochester, N Y. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—One of tho oldest Publishing houses in 
America wishes several women to call on farmers in 
western New York counties, ta sell and collect sub- 
scriptions for a weekly farm paper. Write full par- 
ticulars, with business experience, if any. A 
weekly salary and expenses paid, Women raised or 























All Write for photo, prices and_ breeding. i or 

ORCHARDDALE FARM Alfred Seation We Rene cn Spe Given peeferensa, IOCK BOE 181, 
REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL CALF, _ born 

March 17. Evenly marked; good individual. FRED AGENTS ‘S WANTED 

VANDYKE, Freeport, Pa. 

rea om FARMERS ATTENTION —Make your spare tim 

coTs 83, LD NS ‘ ‘ ’ . 

qicen Wheat cara an ie moun Lee pay you me money selling our high grade fruit and 

KUNEY, Adrian, Mich ornamental trees, roses, shrubs, etc. Write for par- 
- ° &. : ticulars, FRUIT GROWERS’ NURSERIES, Box AA, 
THOROUGHBRED CHESTER WHITH service boars | Newark. New York state. 

for sale. ALLAN BR. MORTON, Ashville, N Y. 





LARGER rT Pics, 
Troupsburg, N 


SEEDS AND NURSERY, STOCK 


LONE PINES, 





CELERY, CABBAGE and cauliflower plants. TRe- 
rooted Winter Queen, Golden Heart and White 
Plume celery plants, and Copenhagen Market, Succee- 
sion, Surehead and Flat Dutch cabbage plants, $1.50 
per 1000; 500, 90c; 300, 70c. Snowhall coulifiowss, 
$4 per 1000: 500, $2.95: 300, $1.50: 200 $1.20. 
F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N J. 


AWBERBRY PLANTS for August and fall 
planting, pot-grown and runner. Will bear fruit 
next summer. Also raspberry, blackberry, 
currant, grape plants, fruit trees, 
ne fre. HARRY 1. 





gooseberry, 
shrubs for fall. 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, 





ASPARAGUS ROOTS. 
and fall planting. 


three years old. for summer 
Will produce cron next summer. 
$1.75 hundred, 75 thousand, prepaid. HARRY 
SQUIRES, Good yround, N Y. 


ot eee CAULIFLOWER, BEETS, lettuce, pep- 


egg. tomato, celery plants, ready for field. Send 
price list. J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol. Pa. 


HIDES 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDI HIDE—Cow, horse, or calf 
skins. for coat or robe. Catalog on request. THB 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, Rochester, N Y. 








AGENTS WANTED to sell 
headstones in every county 
Good commission. 
ling, Tl 


our monuments and 
Business everywhere. 


MOORE MONUMENT CO, Ster- 





Where the readers of American Agriculturist may tuy, 
sell, rent, or exchange thelr farms, farm lands, 
or other real estate 


800-ACRB STOCK AND DAIRY FARM. stock, 
tools, crops, $4100. 100 acres machine-worked flelds, 
producing bumper crops: spring-watered pasture to 
keep big herd; 50 acres valuable wood: variety fruit; 
good nine-room house; 69-foot basement barn, ete. 
One of best stock farms in county. Make money with 
minimum help. Convenient auto road, schools, cream- 
ery, stores. Owner, retiring, includes pair good 
horses, 12 cows, five heifers, potatoes, corn, oats, hay, 
mowing machine, separator, potato hiller, sprayer, 
wagons, machinery. $4199 gets everything, easy terms. 
Details page 9, Strout’s Catalog of this remarkable 
| ae aoe others, many with stock, tools, creps. 
Copy BR A. STROUT yy AGENCY, 
1096, {30 Nassau Street, New York. 


FOR SALE. OR TRADE —RBighty acre tracts, brick 

unimproved ratches, large tracts, groves es 

mpecfatt. Avoid cold winters: grow crops in winter. 
markets. F. B. LYNCH, Orlando, Fla. 


FOR SALE—250 acre farm. a payer. Investigate 
Information, description, terms, write TABOR, R D 1, 
Box 7, Cheshire, Mass. 











STANCHIONS 


gg gt 
Y ey are 

the buyer’s stable. They Pa] rent, Send ~’ booklet. . 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, , Forestville, 


WATER FRONT and inland farms 
mia ae Catalog. RUSSEL. RE 


Baltimore, 


Maryland’s 
ALTY CO, 








Onn 
loam: 
Ng 


Soil clay 


OR® FARM for sale. 
DEY, Englishtown, 


HUNDRED A 
large buildings LUTHER 
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NEW YORK 
Among Up-State Farms 


M. G, PF. 


Last year H. A. Vail, a druggist of 
Cortland, took up poultry raising as a 
side line war measure and was able 
this spring to sell capons on the New 
York market for 65 cents a pound 
alive. His enthusiasm for the work 
spread to his friends and recently 
over 100 city poultry keepers and 
farmers witnessed an all day’s demon- 
stration of ecaponizing in his barn. 
Many brought their birds, properly 
fasted for the operation and after 
watching the work of Mr Botsford, 
the Cornell college expert, who pre- 
sided, they were able to do the work 
themselves. Local interest of this 
sort is the kind that brings results. 

On July 27 the farmers of Madison 
and Onondaga counties witnessed a 
contest between about 15 different 
makes of tractors on the farm of F. 
P. Erkenbeck of Fayetteville. The 
machines plowed and fitted land, 
showed speed with no machinery at- 
tached and illustrated the different 
kinds of uses to which tractors may 
be put on a farm besides plowing. 
The farm bureaus of these counties 
co-operated in giving the demonstra- 
tion. 

“Eat more apples—-eat New York 
state apples—save meat and wheat!” 
will be the slogan of the state fair 
this vear. A campaign to bring the 
attention of the fair visitors to the 
fact that New York produces the fin- 
est apples in the country has been 
arranged and growers of Hudson val- 
ley and western New York will fur- 
nish barrels of apples to be given 
away free to visitors. 

The tomato crop of western New 
York is unusually good this year. It 
is farther advanced than at this time 
last year and it is hoped may mature 
before the frosts get it. Orleans 
county’s acreage is the largest ever 
known there and the only bugaboo is 
the lack of help to gather the crop 
later. 

Cherries in central New York are 
wasting by the thousands of trees for 
lack of pickers. Geneva and Roches- 
ter cherry growers appealed to these 
cities and secured hundreds of women 
and girls for harvesting the crop. 

The harvesting of peas for the can- 
neries is being rapidly pushed. The 
vines podded heavily, but did not fill 
for a time because of wet, cold weath- 
er. There is heavy pod formation 
and a much finer crop is being se- 
cured than last year. Five hundred 
Italian men and women of Syracuse 
are at the camps of the Cortland can- 
neries for the season for work on 
peas, string beans, beets, etc. Corn 
was retarded for a couple of weeks 
by bad weather, also haying, but corn 
is now coming on well and haying is 
finished in some sections, but was late 
in others where crop work has de- 
manded attention until now. Though 
later in general than usual, the hay 
crop is fairly good and has not been 
injured as yet by not being cut, 
though many tons that were cut 
early suffered from heavy wettings. 

Homegrown potatoes are not much 
in evidence as yet except from the 
best home gardens. String beans, 
peas, beets and other garden stuff are 
now plentiful and raspberries and 
currants are in the markets. Eggs 
are 42 to 46 cents wholesale. 

Cayuga farmers have organized a 
wool growers’ association and shipped 
a carload of wool valued at $11,000 
recently. The sale was made direct 
to the government through a Boston 
concern. The lot weighed about 16,- 
GOO pounds. It was thought at first 
there was not enough wool in the 


country to fill a car and the growers 
decided they might need to unite : 
Tompkins county in order to n 
the sale so as to save comm n 
charges of 6 to 8 cents a 1 
Tompkins and Tioga countic 

made even more heavy ship 
Cortland, never before in many \ 

so big a producer, sold 12,075 pound 


valued at 88200. The Wayne count 
breeders’ association has done much 
to encourage the sheep industry. The 
grading of wool as done this year hy 
the federal experts with the farmers 
looking on, has been a great educa- 
tional feature, showing them what 
constitutes high quality in wool and 
how to prevent much loss in rejected 
grades. 

R. D. Cooper of the dairymen’s 
league and Prof H. H. Wing, a live 
stock specialist of the state college, 
will address Wayne county farmers on 


} 
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Among 
the 
Farmers 


August 22 at a field day and picnic at 
East Palmyra. A cattle judging dem- 
onstration will be held and a regis- 
tered Holstein calf will be sold for the 
benefit of the Red Cross society. 


Lake Erie Grape Prospects 
A. M. LOOMIS, SEC CHAUTAUQUA AND 
LAKE EBIE FRUIT GROWERS’ ASSN 
Press reports of the hail injury of a 
few days ago were very greatly exag- 
gerated. There was a light local hail 
storm in the vicinity of Fredonia and 
the ioss was almost negligible. Hail 
storms frequently hit the grape belt, 
but very seldom do they do much 
damage, excepting in scattered local- 
ities and this was a particularly light 
storm. The prospects are that the 
grape crop will be a very poor one, 
not because of storm damage, but be- 

cause of winter injury. 

Four weeks ago it was estimated 
that there would be 50% of the crop, 
which would mean from 2000 to 3000 
ear loads. Closer inspection of the 
vineyards within the past four weeks 
indicated that even this estimate is 
too large. I am quoting you a letter 
just received from Pres D. K. Falvey 
of the Chautauqua & Lake Erie fruit 
growers’ association. 

“You can quote me as giving facts 
about the grape crop which are not 
pre-harvest peach crop reports either. 
The grape crop is the poorest in the 
history of the business excepting one 
some 12 or 15 years ago. I do not be- 
lieve that we will have over 20, 
tons in the entire grape belt and the 
grape juice men want every grape 
grown and more. 

“The winter injury the past season 
was something appalling. I am sat- 
isfied that at least 15,000 acres are 
absolutely worthless and there is 
hardly a vineyard but has serious 
frost injury. 

“My opinion is that a new vineyard 
ean be started and get into produc- 
tion quicker than waiting for root 
growth on vines that are almost de- 
void of growth. Some growers are 
taking out 30 acres in a block. East 
of Westfield the injury is more se- 
vere. West of here the vineyards 
srow better. I stand on this state- 
ment.” 

The figures collected and reported 
on the 1917 crop by Pres D. K. Falvey 
of the Chautauqua and Lake Erie 
fruit growers’ association are as fol- 
lows: 

LAKE ERIE GRAPE CROP OF 1917 
Carloads 
Railroad shipments .............++. 3,250 
Wagon delivery-to wine and juice 
plants equal to ..:....... esusecece 
Less than carlots equal.to ....... 50 
Trolley and express equal to ...... 25 


eee ee inhi e dmie Wath 'ls - 4,850 
Carloads shipped to general market 2,678 
Carloads made into juice and wine 





GR POG PED chadevececess coeelee 

; Tons 

Dee BRO WIRD once ccccccs covcce See 
Made into grape juice ........... 17,755 


Estimated value of 1917 crop $2,481/000 

The above figures show that this 
was the most valuable grape crop in 
money value ever harvested. It also 
shows the magnitude of the grape 
juice industry, and the lack of great 
importance of the wine industry in 
this grape belt, disproving claims 
often made that prohibition of the 
manufacture of grape wine would se- 
riously affect the great vineyard in- 
terests. 

The 1916 crop was figured at 4307 
carloads, valued at $2,544,658. 

With a small crop in sight this year, 
with the grape juice plant cellars well 
sold out at the present time, and with 
a general price level on small fruits in 
excess of anything ever before known, 
rrowers are confidently looking for- 


ward to S80 and $90) grapes. Grape 
inice manufacturers are experiencing 
me difliiculty with the sugar supply, 
it are fortified with the last year’s 


ing of the federal food board that 
s board considers the preservation 
the fruit growing industry and the 

‘acture of grape juice as “vitally 
.” and are anticipating less 
trouble ith this than in securing an 
ade te supply of grapes to meet de- 
mands. One grape juice plant has also 
evolved a new food product from the 
solidified grape juice, and has large 
orders from the commissary depart- 
ment of the United States army. 


mportant 


Steuben Co—Oats are a big crop 
this vear. Corn and beans, as a rule, 
have been rather slow to start, but 
are growing splendidly these hot 
days. Potatoes are looking good, but 
there are many bugs. Wheat espe- 
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cially and rye are a pretty slim crop. 
Hay is fine. Clover is good this year 
in all fields. The help problem is bad, 
but not as bad as near the large 
cities. Small fruits of all kinds were 
scarce and high. It looks as though 
there might be lots of apples. 

Co—Hay is light; has been 
cold and wet. Oats looking fine. No 
peaches or plums and berries will bea 
short crop. Apples did not blossom 
very full. Eggs are 42c p doz. 

Allegany Co—Hay is a fair crop, 
with about half cut. Oats and barley 
are a big crop. Corn is poor, only a 
few good pieces. Potatoes are look- 
ing well, but the hot weather 
brought lots of potato bugs. Two car- 
loads of steers sold here for $117 each 
steer. T. S. Kingston was the owner. 
Buckwheat is looking good. Calves 
are 17c p Ib. 

Clinton Co—Hay prospects in the 
market hay section are reported to be 
about two-thirds of last year’s crop. 
Over larger part prospects are about 
half of last vear. Potatoes in fine con- 
dition, due largely to better seed. Corn 
very backward and many prices given 
up after being planted twice. Oats fair 
and much buckwheat being sown. 
Pastures good. Milking machines are 
being put in frequently. Some cows 
will be sold this fall. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
High Cost of Fruit Containers 


W. N. B 

It is estimated the peach crop of 
the fruit belt comprising eastern West 
Virginia, Maryland and_= southern 
Pennsylvania this year will be about 
1389 cars. The crop this year will 
be heaviest in the Keyser, W Va, : ec- 
ton and that point will be the largest 
shipping station. The picking ques- 
tion is causing great concern. Efforts 
are being made to interest women, 
children and business men. Manufac- 
turers are now asking 27 cents for 
six-basket carriers, compared with 14 
cents last year, and $2.30 a dozen for 
bushel baskets compared with $1.65 a 
year ago. Ice manufacturers give no 
assurance they will be able to furnish 
sufficient ice during the season and 
have advanced the price from $4.50 
last year to $9.15 a ton this year. 

The state department of agriculture 
has taken cognizance of the shortage 
of the potato crop in the. state this 
year and it urges farmers to plant a 
substitute crop, suggesting turnips and 
rutabagas. The department secured 
a large supply of turnip seed to be 
sold to the farmers at cost. While 
market reports indicate there will be 
a searcity of honey in most of the 
large producing sections of the coun- 
try, West Virginia will have a large 
yield. With the prices high the state 
department of agriculture is urging 
the saving of the crop in order to con- 
serve the sugar supply. 


Pleasants Co—We are having some 
fine growing weather at present. Hay 
harvest is moving along nicely with 
a good crop. Oats mostly all cut and 
the best in years. Wheat is all in 
with a goed crop. Corn is growing 
and looking well, but is very uneven. 
Potatoes poor, as they were ruined by 
late blight. Hogs very scarce and 
— All kinds of live stock look 
well. 





OHIO 
State Fair Helps W.S.S. 


CLARENCE METTERS 


Fullest co-operation of the state 
board of agriculture has been given 
the Ohio war savings stamp commit- 
tee and as a result there will be an 
aggressive drive at the state fair at 
Columbus the last week in August. It 
is expected that there will be 200,000 
visitors to the fair this year because 
of the special exhibits and the war 
displays by the British and American 
governments and it is the aim of the 
state W. S. S. committee to see that 
every visitor is given a chance to pur- 
chase the stamps. The fact will be 
made very prominent to the farmers 
and others, who will have lots of 
money in their pockets at that time 
from the sale of wheat that the war 
savings stamps are the government's 
best investment, vielding 4.27% inter- 
est, entirely non-taxable. 

The fair board will distribute for 
premiums during the fair $67,675 and 
about 20% of that sum, or $13,500 
will be paid in war savings stamps. 
The board decided upon this move 
since it considers that one of the best- 
ways to help the government and at 
the same time to help the exhibitors, 
many of them the smaller exhibitors, 
to save their premium earnings. 
Every act in the coliseum and in the 
open air will feature the W. S. S. 
drive and some novel plans have been 
prepared for pushing the sales. School 
Sammies, the patriotic organization of 
school children formed to boost the 
sales of stamps will be largely repre- 
sented at the fair, together with 75 
generals of that junior army. To be 
made a general, a boy or girl, in the 
vacation thrift contest must sell $5 


worth of stamps. More than half e 


the school sammies are from ry 

schools, and many of the fenerals 7 

from the country. The coliseum yj 
be headquarters for the sammies a. 
25 prizes will be awarded to the Hew 
ing salesmen among the boys ang 
girls on September 10. a 

Ohio farmers and dairymen in th 
eastern section will profit by the - 
crease ordered in the price of milk 
the Pittsburg district. This followed 
a conference of the federal milk com 
missioner and the county agent. Th, 
retail price was set at 13 cents nae 
quart and 7 cents per pint. The 
farmers were granted the increase 
over the rate paid for the month of 
July, being allowed $2.80 per hundreg 
weight for 3.5 per cent milk f 9 5 
Ohio county receiving stations and 3] 
cents one tenth of 1 per cent, for but- 
direct shipped milk. An extra 5 
cents, one etneh of 1 per cent, for but. 
ter fat above 3.5 per cent and a de. 
crease of a similar amount for every 
point under was agreed upon for all 
Ohio farmers. 

It developed during the conference 
that the discrepancy in the amount of 
cream on the milk when it leaves the 
dairy and when it is received by the 
distributor is due to the tapping of 
cans by railroad employes and others 
handling the milk in transit. Steps 
will be taken to break up the prae. 
tice. As all railroads are operated 
under the government, offenders wil] 
be called before the federal courts 
where punishment is swift and sure. 


Hardin Co—Wheat is good. about 
15 to 35 bus an acre. Hay was poor 
about half a crop. Oats will be good’ 
corn will not be very good on account 
of imported seed, but with native 
seed the corn is good. Potatoes wil] 
be about half a crop. Fruit is very 
scarce. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Crawford Co—Much wheat already 
put in barns. Hay generally lieht and 
of good quality, part or more in barns, 
Haying and harvest help is scarce, 
Pastures drying up. Eggs are 42c¢ p 
doz, butter 45c p Ib. Rain is badly 
needed. 

Cumberland Co—Early potatoes are 
about all dead. Oats are short and 
not well filled. Some threshing done: 
not turning out largely and not of 
extra quality on account of the fly 
which was very bad. Corn will bea 
short crop, also potatoes and fruit. 
Not much plowing done yet. 

Lancaster Co—Large and good crop 
of hay all made. Wheat a good crop, 
tobacco doing fine. Corn looks healthy 
and makes good growth. Peach and 
apple crop will not be big. While 
labor is scarce and high priced, very 
little has been neglected. Large acre. 
age of potatoes and crop promising. 

Schuylkill Co—Hay and grain crops 
good; about all stored. Oat crop is 
ready to cut. Potatoes not promising, 
hot dry weather being injurious. 
Showers relieved the drouth. Corn is 
irregular; apples dropping. 


About Tobacco Prices 


A. H, PULVER, WAYNE COUNTY, N Y. 


Tt is expected that the 191S yield of 
leaf tobacco in Onondaga county, one 
of the few large districts in the state, 
will go about 1,500,000 pounds. This 
will be harvested from 1300 acres and 
the growers are making contracts at 

cents a pound, an advance of 8 
cents over the best price received last 
year. It is not expected that this 
year’s crop will be to any extent af- 
fected in the event of the govern- 
ment assuming control of the tobacco 
industry for the purpose of protect- 
ing against a shortage in meeting the 
demands of the armies in the field. 

J. P. Upson of Baldwinsville, secre- 
tary of the New York state tobacco 
growers’ association, says he has 
yet to receive official information 
from Washington as to the action to 
be taken by the government. Repre- 
sentatives of the association, he said, 
are now in Washington. “I don’t be- 
lieve the growers of the country will 
be affected by a government assump 
tion of the industry,” said Mr Upson. 
“The season has gone too far to levy 
a fixed price on the crop, for many 
of the farmers have now contracted 
their plantings. In my opinion we 
will not see a fixed price on tobacco 
before the 1919 market is offered. The 
action will be confined, I think, to 
manufacturers and wholesalers 

One of the largest dealers in leaf 
tobacco in Syracuse said: 

“The nationally advertised brands 

of cigarettes and smoking tobaccos 
will be the first to be commandeered, 
I believe. The government has 4 
ready commandeered certain percent- 
ages of the output of some and the 
entire output of other concerns mar 
keting popular brands. Unless the 
situation becomes acute I don’t be 
lieve federal regulations will be ¢2 
forced on the cigar making indus- 
try.” 
Practically all of New York tobac- 
co is used for cigar manufacturing 
while the southern markets furnlgs 
the bulk of the supply for pipe 4” 
cigarette use. 
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New Ayrshire Secretary 


meeting of the board of direc- 
¢ the Ayrshire breeders’ associ- 
of O neld at the Manhattan Hotel, 
” york, July 8, 1918, James G. 
Watson, in charge of the extension 
activities © the association, was 
yected secretary and treasurer of the 
: ire breeders’ association as suc- 


9 to the late C. M. Winslow. Mr 
Watson is a Scotsman by birth. He 


a graduate of the Iowa college of 
ulture and was extension dairy- 
that institution for two years. 
He filled a similar position with the 
university of Missouri. He was man- 
ager of the southwestern dairy show 
at Kansas City, 1916. Since October, 
1918, he has been im charge of the 
association’s extension activities and 
now becomes its secretary and treas- 


urer. 

The Otsego county sheep breeders’ 
association, acting under government 
direction, has consigned the 1918 wool 
clip of its members to a firm in Bos- 


is 
agric 
man at 





ton. Each seller is to receive 69 cents 
a pound for all medium merchantable 
wool, and 50 cents for fine wool and 
rejects, on the date of delivery. The 
remainder of the price is to be paid 
after shrinkage is deducted on arrival 
in Boston. The full price expected is 
around 72 or 74 cents at seaboard.— 
(B. T. Lane, Otsego County, N Y. 


Public Sale Reports 
Holsteins 


Oct 1-2 Bratileboro, Vt. Purebred L 8 8 Co. 
a ae | Columbus, ©. Ldverpool Sale & Pedigree 


1-~™ National 
nagers. 


Guernseys 
Aug 2 Newport, B L Glen farm. Owner, Mr 


or. 
ang SS Winthrop Cowdin sale, Mt Kisco, N Y 


ohesney herd of Minetto, N Y, will & sold 
at the New Castle farms, Mt Kisco, N Y. 


Jerseys 
Aug 22 Ie, Mass. Berkshire county Jersey breeders’ 


association, 
Dispersal Sale 
Aug 16 Haverhill, Mass. N. 8. H. Sanders, Dis- 
persal sale. 








a 





SHEPP BREEDERS 


Heart’s Delight Farm 
DORSETS AND 
SOUTHDOWNS 


We have for sale 
SINGLE INDIVIDUALS 
And ENTIRE FLOCKS 
FOR EXHIBITION PURPOSES. 
Also Good Dorset and Southdowa 
BREEDING EWES 


Heart’s Delight Farm 
CHAZY - - + NBW YORK 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, FOR SALE 
2 aged ewes, 4 to 7 yra old, st $35 on; 

ya old, $50 ea; 5 ewes, 2 yre. old, 
oating ewea, $60 ea. ; 








agei ewes and three year-olds are efly 
= — .~ The two-year-olds 
s 


umsey ram, the yearlings and 1918 
fame are by & Wardwell ram. All ered stock. 
Wa are salling the aged sheep to replace them with 
younger stock and keep down average age of flock. 
The still have two or three years of service, and are 
very reasonable at the price. For further particulars 
adinss HARRY KENDALL, STERLINGTON, N. Y. 


SWINE BREEDERS 
BIG TYPE BERKSHIRES 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 
Spring pigs all sold. Booking orders for pigs born in 
August and September, to be shipped at eight to 10 
weeks old at $20 each and up 

C, H. CARTER 
WHITGUERN FARM, - WEST CHESTER, PA. 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 








SPRINGDALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


& From 200 to 500 head always on 
hand and they are all 


FOR SALE 


Carload lots of fresh cows, springers or 
fall cows ready for shipment at any time. 
If you want extra large, fine individuals 
that are the heaviest producers obtainable, 
it will pay you to visit our farms. 
F. P. Saunders & Son, Certland, N. Y. 
P Office 50 Clinton Ave. Teh 116 or M16 
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Cortland Holstein Farms 


Offers for sale 
tn High Grade and Regletered cows as follows: 
200 Cows. Dne to calva in August, September and 
October. Large, heavy cows, bred to registered bulls. 
75 Fresh Cows, milking 45 to 60 pounds per day now. 
75 Gente Gee, two yeats old, due to freshen this 


ey are the right for ry cows. 
200 Helfers, two yoars old, Bred to freshen in the 
winter early spring. 


100 Helfers, 12 months to 18 months old. 

100 Reofstered Holstein Helfers. Part of them due to 
freshen this fall. These are an extra fine lot and 
will please yone. Wire us the day you would 

like. te look them over. 

WEBSTER & WADSWORTH 
Dept. 0, 203-205 Savings Bank Bidg., Cortland, N. Y. 


200 Holstein Heifers 
200 Holstein Cows 


Young—Will freshen in three months, 
Can furnish anything you want in regis- 
tered Holsteins. 


A. L. Shelton, 
Guilford, Chenango Co., N. Y. 








Large Berkshires at Highwood 
Letter from F. L. HEWITT, Boston, Mass. 
“Sow arrived tonight. She looks good.” Visitors 

are always as welcome ss customers. 


H. C, & H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundes, N.Y. 


nar English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, rot 
OME FARM. - CENTER VALLEY, PA 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


— prise winning stock. Booking orders now for 
NORE ROYCE B.D. 4, BINGHAMTON, WN. Y. 











At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ABCADIA FARM. BALLY, Pa. 
BLUE RIBBON. HERD 






MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 
— % Holstein heifer calves, $15 to 
a each. Express paid in lots of 
20 heifers, 4 to 12 weeks of 
Priced very low for imme- 





satisfaction and can 
GQ W. ELLs, in, 


Registered Holsteins 


Bull calf, month old, 22-pound dam... .$50.00 
Bull calf, two months old, grandson of 





King Korndyke Sadie Vale.......... $75.00 
Heifer calf, two months old..... oeeee $75.00 
W.H.MACE, 

Box 242, Cortland, N. Y. 








Pinehurst Shropshires 

Our 1918 catalogue now ready. If you are needing 
end ram to head your flock in 1913, ‘SEND FOR” IT 
AND MAKE YOUR CHOICE EARLY, as there will 
b a big demand this year. We are ‘booking orders 
tow for rams. In Atgust and September we will 
hove a fow ram and ewe lambs for sala 
DAN TAYLOR HENRY L. WARDWELL 

Shepherd Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 





Registered Shropshires | 


We have some very 
for le. THREE erioee St srock™ FARM, Chil 
Station, N. Y. Arthur 8. Davis, Proprieto 


THE FILLMORE FARMS 


are offering from their noted —~ Dorset Flock 

fitted show flocks, If in 

G 2% BRETTELL, Mer., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 

HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
SHETLAND PONIES 


We sell on the Installment plan; 
head to select from. Herd tablished 
1891, ~~ 10c for contract and price 
st ddress Dept. 

The ; Shadest fe Farms, North Benton, 0. 


AUCTIONEERS 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
Satisfied Customers My Best Advertising 
GEO. W. BAXTER 


Elmira, ° . . New York 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


~~ World's Original an@ Greatest School and become 

















= depen ient with ne capital invested. Every branch cf 
tee Se susht in five weeks. Write today for free 
Beene Jones Nat'l School of Auctioneering, 20 N. 

amento Bivd.. Chicago, Ul. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 





BREEDERS 


Silver, White and Columbian 
Wyandottes and Barred 
Rocks, 20c each, $18 per 100. 


POULTRY 


CHICKS 


Pekin and Rouen ducks. 


fitam Poultry Farm, R. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 


Tom Barron S. C. W. Leghorn 
ms watit's Champion pedigrees layers. Baby chicks 
Davin M. HAMMOND, - #OOBTLAND, N. Y. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY, BABY CHIX 
delivery, Rocks and BE. I. Reds, $14 
$17; White Leghorn, $10 


Via pares pet eae prepaid. 
co., NCHTOWN, N. J. 











Leghorn 
ER, HUMMER mt 
——_ SUMMER & 











O. I. C. PIGS 


Three Extra Fine Litters 
Brood sows, bred gilts, 20 boar pigs. Over- 


stocked; they must be sold at once. Write 
your wants. 

Cc. W. ELLIS, JR. 
Maple Lawn Farm, - Cortland, N. Y. 


Holstein Bull 


“ of a 36 lb. cow. 


DAM: 
20. Ib. granddaughter of Pontiae Korndyke, 


For a quick sale, PRICE $250. 
C.L. AMOS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











Reg. O. I. C. GILTS 


Males and Spring Ptgs 
Booking orders for September delivery of pigs born 
June 25, 1918. Choice 8. €. White Leghorn hens, 


pullets and cockerels. 
HIDRI VIEW FARM, Box 100, MT. BETHEL, PA. 





Registered O. I. C and Chester White Pigs 
best strains, prices right. Have your orders booked 
now for spring delivery, to insure first choice. 

HUGENSE P. ROGERS. - WAYVILLE. WN. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Carload registered springers. Carload reg- 
istered fall cows. Carload registered heif- 
ers, unbred. 2 carloads grade springers. 
Write your wants. Come and see us. 
Prices right. 


J. A. LEACH, - Cortland, N. Y. 











Registered O. I. C. Bred Gilts 
Service boars. March, June and July farrowed pigs. 
Three large, fine litters. 

Black Diamond Minorca Farm, R. i, Mt. Bethel, Pa 


OLLINS JERSEY REDS 


Produce pork 2c per Ib. 4 
cheaper —new book Free, } 
tells how to do it with > | 





Aatnur J.CoLciNs a! 
Moorestown. 4.J- 





FOR SALE 


DUROC 


registered. Large, 
_, Sout. prolific kind, 
eight to 10 weeks o $15 e 
BOWMAN AND SOMHERGER, PALMYRA, PA. 





Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 


March and April pigs, fall =, the the big gr growthy kind; 
not cheap stuff, but real money m: rite your wants. 


D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, eoane. Ross-Co., O. 





BELROSE BearsrTenge MODERN DUROE SOWS 
bred for fall rvice boars, all ages. 


Open 
. all sizes, August deli 
rices moderate, but quality above all. ee 
BELROSE™ FARMS, POOLVILLE, N. Y. 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 
Spring 


wm. BAHE, 





ONONDAGA HILL, #.Y 





Big Type Poland China 


fall and spring pigs for sale at reasonable prices. 
GEO. SPRAGUR Boute 2, GRAFTON, OHIO 


HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 
Send for information about the sales 
of Oo pry Caper ar sea istered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 

First Tuesday and Wednesday of 





every other month, Feb.5-6; Apr.2-3; June4-5; 
Aug. 6-7; Oct. 1-2; Dec. 3-4, 1918. Come to Brat 


tleboro,the Holstein-Friesian Capitol of America. 
Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Conmpany. 














$125 Holstein Bull 


Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual well 
grown. Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, 
the highest year record son of the great King 
of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 lbs. at 3 years 
an excellent young cow whose 10 nearest 
tested dams average over 26 Ibs. each. 


B. H. RENAPP&SON, - FABIUS,N. Y. 











% Holstein 
HEIFER 
CALVES 


Nicel ie- 

cay $15 
Place Orders Early 
J. A. LONERGAN 


Tully, N. Y. 

Wearlin ROLATEIN BULL 
$100 Eon March 25, 1917. Sire. a 33-1b. $100 
bull. Bnav 3 > aaa of & 21.89-ib. dauchter of 
Changeling Butter Boy. Fred A. Blewer, Mapievale 
Farms, Owege, Tioga Co, N. Y. 




















SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS 





JOHN C. REAGAN, > 


% Holstein calves, cither sex, 
$17.50 to $25 each; express 
paid in lots of 5. 

50 high grade heifers, 1 to 2 
years old. 20 registgred bulls, 
8 to 15 months old. 25 regis- 
tered heifers, 1 to 2 years old 
3 carloads of high grade and 
registered cows. 

TULLY, N. Y¥. 
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E. 


0 Fine Holstein Springers 


75 Fine Holstein Heifers 
2 Years Old 


2 A. R. O. Bulle *4x™ 


J. BOWDISH :: Cortland, N.Y. 





Holstein Bulls 


o> dam. Also bull 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of the King of the Pontiacs, anda 


calves. 
L. BANKS & SON, New Berlina, N, ¥ 





FOR SAL 


from 1 to 3 years old; prices right. 
for sale, can furnish 


30 REGISTERED 
Holstein Heifers 

Also have 8 few cows 
high grade Holstein cown, 


fresh and springers, Also have some grade yearlings. 


R, FROST. - MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 





A frp HOLSTEIN BULL 


Will Make You Money 
Jat show you—booklets free. 
The Holsteln- Friesian Ass'n ot 
America, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt 





40 1) Fine Young Holsteins 


ipringers, extra fine cows, due to freshen 


— high grade Holstein heifers, two years aid. = 


to 
F 


red J. Saunders, R. F 


freshen this fall; 4 heifers 12 to 18 months old. 
. D. 3, Tel. 337, Cortiand, N.Y. 





to 
of 
2 


WANTED, A REAL HOLSTBIN pen 
buy @ son of our 36-Ib. bull 
his dams average 31 lbs. ay in rar , £4 


Thres 
Price 


$200. Send for pedigree and photo 


BROWN BROS., Canten, 


St. Lawrence Co., N.Y. 





Holstein Heifer Calves 


HENRY K. JARVIS 


Purebreds aud Grades, $15.00 ap 
WEEDSPORT, N.Y. 





Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of— 


Milking Short-horn Cattle 
Berkshire Swine 


Belgian Draft Horses 


The misfortune that follows the unwiss 
selection of animals for a herd ned 
hardly be dwelt upon. 


war, now it is uneconomical and ua- 
patriotic. 


Many men are buying the best pu 
stock, who, in a less critical Am ioe 
have worked with animals of lower merit. 


But in the present situation they do act 

Care to chance even the trial of infector 
animals for sake & temporary 
saving in the purchase price, 


Dalton 


Massachusetts 











Special Offer 


A few Registered Guernsey Bull 
calves out of A. R. dams and May 
Rose sires. Write for particulars. 


UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, Mass. 
F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, C. E. Johnson, Mgr. 











GUERNSEY BULL 





Ace three years. Excellent individual 
Grandsire Imp Yeoman, who si 
Langwater Charity A. R., 721 Iba 
fat, sold for $3800. Pedigree and 
photo on request. Price re — 
LOCUST LAWN FAR 
Bird-tn-Hand, Box AA, Lane. te. Pa 











SPECIALS 


A few well bred BULL CALVES, from high record 
dams, at exceptional prices, to make room. 
Bred right, marked right and grown go 
MELVIN & GODFREY, INC. 
Baldwinsville, or Liverpool, New York 











CARLISLE FARMS 


ECCLESTON, MD., OFFER 


Jersey Cattle 


H 


erd headed by a son of Pogis 99th of Hood 


sel and out of a daughter of Hood Farm 





WORLD'S CHAMPION JERSEYS 


We have bulls and bull calves for sale, nay related to the world’s champion cows and bulls 


in our herd. The blood of 
pail willincrease the 





champions at the Flood Farm, Lowell, Mass. 
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At High School—VIII 


O it was that one of the teachers 
observed a child in a faded but 
clean galatea sailor suit, with 

curly blond hair barely long enough 
to tie in her neck, standing in one of 
the lower halls after the mob of seven 
or eight hundred boys and girls had 
been successfuly herded into the great 
Assembly room. 

“What is your name, my dear?” 
asked the teacher. 

Lydia silently presented her pro- 
motion card. The teached nodded. 

“Come along, Miss Dudley, or you'll 
miss the principal's speech.’ 

She seated Lydia near her in the 
Assembly room, then looked her over 
curiously. The child's face was re- 
markably intelligent, a high bred 
little face under a finely domed head. 
The back of her ears and the back of 
her neck were dirty, and her thin 
hands were rough as if with house- 
work. The galatea sailor suit was 
cheap and coarse. 

“A sick mother or no mother,” was 
the teacher’s mental note. “I must 
inquire about her. Almost too bash- 
ful to breathe. Precocious mentally, 
a child physically. UM took out for 
her today.” 

Miss Towne had the reputation of 
an unfeeling disciplinarian among 
the pupils, but Lydia did not know 
this. She only knew that by some 
miracle of kindness she came to un- 
derstand the classroom system of 
recitations, that she was introduced 
to different teachers, that she learned 
how to decipher the hours of her 
recitations from the complicated 
chart on the Assembly room black- 
board, and that at noon she started 
for home with a list of textbooks to 
be purchased, and a perfectly clear 
idea of what to do when she re- 
turned on the morrow. 

The streets were full of children 
of all ages flocking toward the book 
stores. Lydia walked along slowly, 
thinking deeply. She knew that her 
list of books came to something over 
five dollars. She knew that this sum 
of money would floor her father and 
she knew that she would rather beg 
on the streets than start Amos on 
one of his tirades on his poverty. 

She pegged along homeward, half 
elated over the excitement of the day, 
half depressed over her book problem. 
When she turned into the dirt road, 
Billy Norton overtook her. He was 
wearing a very high starched collar 
and a new suit of clothes. Billy was 
a senior and felt his superiority. 
Nevertheless, he wanted to tell his 
troubles—even to a first year pupil. 

“Gee, don’t I have the luck!” he 
groaned. “I could get on the School 
football team, I know it, if I didn’t 
have to come home right after school 
to deliver milk. Hang it!” 

Lydia looked at him _ = quickly. 
“How much milk do you have to 
deliver ?”’ 

“Aw, just a snag. Two quarts up 
the road to Essers’ and two to 
Stones’. They both got babies and 
have to have it. Think of putting 
me off the school team for four 
quarts of baby milk!” 

“Oh, Billy,.’ gasped Lydia, “I'll do 
it for you—if—Billy, have you got 
your freshman textbooks still?” 

“Sure,”’ answered the boy. “They’re 
awful banged up, but I guess all 
the pages are there.” 

Lydia was breathless with excite- 
ment. “Billy, if you'll let me have 
your books, I'll carry the milk for 
you, all winter.” 

The big boy looked at the little 
girl, curiously. 

“They're a ratty lot of old books, 
Lydia. Half the fun of having school 
books is getting new ones.” 

“I know that,’’ she answered, flush- 
ing. 

“Hanged if I'll do it. Let your dad 
get you new ones.” 

“He'd like to as well as any one, 
but he can’t right now and I'm going 
to look out for my own. Oh, Billy, 
let me do it!” 

“You can have ‘em all and wel- 
come,” exclaimed Billy, with a sudden 
huskiness in his voice. “Gosh, you're 
awful little, Lydia.’’ 

Lydia stamped her foot. “I won't 
take anything for nothing. And I’m 
not little. I'm as strong as a horse.” 


“Well,”’ conceded Billy, “just till 
after Tranksgiving is all I want. Come 
on along home and we'll fix it up 
with Ma.” 

Ma Norton twisted Lydia around 
and retied her hair ribbon while she 


listened. They all knew Lydia's pride, 
so she quenched the impulse to give 
the child the books and said, “Till 
Thanksgiving is plenty of pay, Billy, 
and when the snow comes, the two 
mile extra walking will be too much”™ 
Get the books out of the parlor 
closet. You got a—a-—ink on the 
back of your neck, Lydia. Wait till 
I get it off for you.’ 

She wet a corner of a towel at the 
tea kettle and proceeded to scour the 
unsuspecting Lydia’s neck and ears. 
“Children in the high school are apt 
to get ink in the back of their necks 
and ears,”’ she said. “Always scrub 
there, Lydia! Remember!” 

“Yes, Ma’m! Oh, gosh, what a big 
pile! Thank you ever so much, Billy. 
I'll be right here after school to- 
morrow, Mrs Norton.” 

Lydia spent a blissful evening 
mending and cleaning Billy's text 
books, with Adam snoring under her 
feet and her father absorbed in his 
newspaper. 

The delivering of the milk was no 
task at all, though had it not been 
for Adam trudging beside her with 
his rolling bulldog gait and his 
slavering ugly jaw, she would have 
been afraid in the early dusk of the 
autumn evenings. 

The High School was a different 
world from that of the old ward 
school. The ward school comprising 
children of only one neighborhood 
with the grades small, was a demo- 
cratic, neighborly sort of place. The 
High School gathered together chil- 
dren from all over town, of all 
classes, from the children of lumber 
kings and college professors, to the 
offspring of the Norwegian day 
laborer and the German saloon keep- 
er. There were even several colored 
children in the High School as well 
as an Indian lad named Charlie Jack- 
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son. There were Greek letter societ- 
ies in the fourth grade, reflecting the 
influence of the college on the lake 
shore. Among the well-to-do girls, 
and also among those who could less 
well afford it, there was much elabor- 
ate dressing. Dancing parties were 
weekly occurrences. They were at- 
tended by first year girls of fourteen 
and fifteen as well as by the older 
girls, each lass with an attendant lad, 
who called for her and took her 
home unchaperoned. 

It took several months for Lydia to 
become aware of the complicated 
social life going on about her. She 
was so absorbed while in school in 
adjusting herself to the new type of 
school life—a different teacher for 
each study, heavier lessons, the re- 
sponsibility of collateral reading—that 
the Christmas holidays came before 
she realized that except in her class 
room work, she had nothing what- 
ever in common with her classmates. 

All fall she saw very little of Kent. 
He was on the freshman football 
squad and this was a perfectly satis- 
factory explanation of his dereliction 
—had he cared to make any—as far 
as Saturday went. In the Assembly 
room because he had chosen the 
Classical course, his seat was far 
from Lydia’s, who had chosen the 
English course. ‘ 

Saturday was a busy day for Lydia 
at home. Old Lizzie, who was near- 
ing sixty, was much troubled with 
rheumatism and even careless Lydia 
felt vaguely that the house needed a 
certain amount of cleaning once a 
week. So, of a Saturday morning, she 
slammed through the houses like a 
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LALIA MITCHELL 


The robins hush their songs in orchard trees, 
And drowsy drones the waking vesper breeze. 
Blue bend the skies above a parching earth, 
And shrili cicadas sound their songs of mirth. 
Sweet Summertime broods softly over all, 
Meadow and field and rippling waterfall, 
And it is hard to know and understand 
Peace broods no more above our native land, 
Here where we toil, our banners self-unfurled 
Proud of their slogan: “We must feed the world.” 


American Agriculturist, August 10, 11g 


LYDIA OF THE PINES 


A fascinating serial of the middle west 
By Honore Willsie 


small whirlwind, leaving corners un- 
disturbed and dust in windrows, but 
satisfied with her efforts. Saturday 
afternoon, she worked in the*garden 
when the day was fair, helping to 
gather the winter vegetables. Before 
little Patience’s death she had gone 
to Sunday School, but since that time 
she had not entered a church. So 
Sunday became her feast day. She 
put in the entire morning preparing 
a Sunday dinner for her father and 
nearly always John Levine. After 
dinner, the three, with Adam, would 
tramp a mile up the road, stopping to 
lean over the bars and talk dairying 
with Pa Norton, winter wheat with 
Farmer Jansen, and hardy alfalfa 
with old Schmidt. Between farms, 
Amos and John always talked poli- 
tics, local and national, arguing 
heatedly. 

To all this, Lydia listened with 
half an ear. She loved these walks, 
partly because of the grown up talks, 
partly because Adam loved them, 
mostly because of the beauty of the 
wooded hills, the far stretch of the 
black fields, ready plowed for spring 
and the pale, tender blue of the sky 
that touched the near horizon. If she 
missed and needed playmates of her 
own age, she was scarcely conscious 
of the fact. 

Christmas came and went, sadly 
and quietly. Lydia was glad when 
the holidays were over and she was 
back in school again. On her desk 
that first morning lay a tiny envel- 
ope, addressed to her. She opened 
it. It was an invitation from Miss 
Towne to attend a reception she was 
tendering to the members of her 
Algebra and Geometry classes, fresh- 
men and seniors. 

For a moment Lydia was in heaven. 
It was her first formal invitation of 
any kind. Then she came rapidly to 
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earth. She had nothing to wear! It 
was an evening party and she had 
no way to go or come. She put the 
precious card in her blouse pocket 
and soberly opened her Civil Govern- 
ment. 

At recess, she sat alone as she was 
rather prone to do, in the window of 
the cloak room, when she heard a 
group of girls chattering. 

“Who wants to go to grouchy old 
Towne’s reception when you can go 
to a dance? I’ve got two bids to the 
Phi Pi’s party,” said a fourteen-year- 
old miss.” 

“Oh, we'll have to go or she'll 
flunk us in Algebra,”’ said another 
girl. “T'll wear my pink silk or- 
gandy. What’ll you wear?” 

“My red silk. Maybe she’ll let us 
dance. I suppose Charlie and Kent’ll 
both want to take me.” 

“Terrible thing to be popular! 
Hasn't Kent the sweetest eyes! Do 
you know what he said to me the 
other night at the Evan’s party?” 

The girls drifted out of the cloak 
room. Lydia sat rigid. Pink organdy! 
Red silk! Kent’s “sweetest eyes”! 
Then she looked down at the inevit- 
able sailor suit, and at her patched 
and broken shoes. So far she had 
had few pangs about her clothes. 
But now for the first time she realiz- 
ed that for some reason, she was an 
alien, different from the other girls— 
and the realization made her heart 
ache. 

The bell rang and she went to her 
recitation. It was in Civil Govern- 
ment. Lydia sat down rejectedly 
next to Charlie Jackson, the splendid, 
swarthy Indian boy of sixteen. 


‘Did you learn the preamble?” h 
whispered to Lydia. , 

-_ nodded. 

“He didn’t say we had to.” Char; 
went on, “but I like the sound ate 
so I did.” it 

The rest of the class filed in, thirt 
youngsters of fourteen or fifteen the 
boys surreptitiously shoving and kick. 
ing each other, the girls giggling ang 
rearranging their hair. Mr. Jam 
rapped on his desk, and called ro 
young Hansen. . 

“Can you give the preamble to the 
Constitution?” he asked, cheerfully 

The boy’s jaw dropped. “You neve; 
told us to learn it,” he said. 

“No, I merely suggested that as 
Americans, you ought to learn it. I 
talked to you during most of yester. 
day’s period about it. I wondered jg 
you were old enough to take sugges. 
tions and not be driven through your 
books. Miss Olson?” 

Miss Olson, whose hair was done 
in the latest mode, tossed her head 
pertly. 

“[ was too busy to learn anything 
extra.”’ 

Mr. James’ eyebrows went up, “4 
dance last night, I suppose.” He cop. 
tinued with his query half way round 
the class, then paused with a sigh, 
“Has any one in the class learned it?” 

A muscular brown hand shot up 
boldly. A ‘thin white one timidly 
followed. 

“Ah!” Mr. James’ face brightened, 
“Miss Dudley, try it.” 

Lydia clutched the back of the seat 
before her and began timidly. Then 
the dignity and somewhat ~ of the 
significance of the words touched her 
and her voice became rich and full. 

“We, the people of the United 
States, in order to form a more per. 
fect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the 
common defence, promote the general 
welfare and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitu- 
tion for the United States of Amer- 
ica.’ ” 

“Good. Try it, Mr. Jackson.” 

The young Indian rose and began. 
“We, the people of the United States 
—" He too was letter perfect. 

After he was seated, the teacher, a 
gray-haired, stern-faeed man, looked 
at the two attentively. 

“Miss Dudley,” he said finally, “does 
the preamble mean anything to you?” 

Lydia’s round childish eyes regard- 
ed him steadfastly. “Two of my 
ancestors were delegates to the first 
Convention,’’ she said _hesitatingly. 
“One of ’em lived in a log farmhouse 
with loop holes in it. They used to 
shoot Indians—’’ she paused and 
looked at Charlie Jackson, then went 
on. “I—I like the sound of the 
words.” 

The teacher nodded. “And you, 
Jackson?” 

The boy scowled. “I know the 
words are lies as far as Indians are 
concerned. And I know they needn't 
have been if whites weren't natural 
hogs. Anyhow, I’m the only real 
American in the claass.” 

Lydia looked up at the brown face 
eagerly, questioningly. Mr. James 
nodded. “Quite right, Jackson.” 

Young Hansen spoke up. “We're 
all Americans. What's he given us?’ 

“Has your father been naturalized, 
Hansen?” asked the teacher. 

The Norwegian boy shook his head, 
shamefacedly. : 

“And were you. born in_ this 
country ?”’ 

“IT was a baby when they came 
over.” : 

“Well then, are you an American, 
or aren't you? You don't really 
know, do you? And you haven't 
enough interest in the country youve 
lived in fourteen years to find out— 
or to know what was the impulse that 
gave birth to our laws, the things that 
make an American different from 4 
Norwegian, for instance. The tw? 


people in the class who needed the- 


preamble least are the ones that have 
learned it. I’m disappointed. We'll 


go on to the lesson. Reisenweber, 
what is a demesne?” 
Lydia sat looking from the 


teacher’s face to Charlie Jackson, and 
from Charlie to the blond faces of the 
other pupils. Vague wonderments 
were stirring in her mind: the eo 
nings of thoughts she never had ha 
before. Tramping home that night 
through the snowy road she had 4 
new set of thoughts. What had made 
her stiffen and at the same time fee 
sorry and ashamed when Charlie 
Jackson had said the preamble was 
a lie for Indians! And could she, 
could she possibly in the two weeks 
before Miss Towne’s reception make 
a dress that would be presentable: 
{To Be Continued.] 
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Affairs of the Home 


giving helpful suggestions 


Letters from our readers 


Two Songs 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON 


. little tin teakettle sang a song 
The » stove, one hot summer day; 


henid:, “Little Lad, now the days are 
ong. os 

a: on in the sun and play. 

"Little Lad, dressed in his rompers 
brown. 


chased the butterfly, bird and bee, 


Until. when the sun to its bed went 
unoes tired as tired could be. 
teakettle hummed, one 


The jittle tin 
os te range, when the wind was 
om anowflakes are coaxing you out to 
play, 
Be a sturdy 
Then Little 
varm, 
with his cap over ears pulled down, 
and sported and danced with the snow- 
” flakes S8Y 
Till the sun 


Sensible Advice 

FARMER'S WIFE, UNION COUNTY, PA. 

I would say, neighbors should be- 
gin their relationships as they would 
end them. ‘There is a quiet dignity 
that should be the very foundation of 
all relations. Violent kindness be- 
comes a burden indeed. 

You must use common sense in bor- 
rowing or lending. At times it is 
right, when unavoidable, but keep it 
at that point. Do not become a piece 
of putty, even in kindness. 

Your household page is very help- 
ful to me. It meets the needs of 
women. 


Clean House Restful 
J. G. L., WASHINGTON CO, PA 

As a housekeeper and home mak- 
er] have not found any kind of work 
or anything else that is more restful 
to me than a nice, clean and tidy 
ome. 
, I do have to work very hard to get 
it so, but it is a worry to see every- 
thing dirty and upset. So I start at 
one end and sweep and clean and put 
everything in place. When I get 
through I am very tired, but when I 
go through the hall and look both 
sides and see the rooms all in order 
and clean, it certainly does rest a per- 
son and make them feel they have 
something to show for being tired. 


young chap, and bold.’ 
Lad put on his sweater 


to its bed went down. 





The First Year 
DR ELEANOR MELLEN 
[Concluded From Last Week.] 
Just as soon as the baby’s naval is 
healed, the band should be changed to 
a knitted one, with straps going over 
the shoulders and not tight enough to 
bind the abdomen. There is much 


more danger of rupture from a tight 
band than without. 


Babies begin to 





























No 7316—One-Piece Apron 


No 8882—Pretty Isn’t It? 


and 
stop 
Tight 


exercise with ‘the first 
never stop exercising until they 
growing unless they are tied. 
clothes constitute the tying. All the 
little wriggling and kicking that a 
baby does is the beginning of physical 
growth and the development of muscle 
and its effect should never be re- 
strainedor hindered by tight bands or 
too muhch burden of clothes. Very 
much more harm is done to babies 
after the first month or two, by too 
much clothing than by too little. If @ 
baby is cold, the hands and feet will 
be cold, or the skin blue around the 
mouth. This is quickly noticed and 
the child made warm. [If it is bur- 
dened with too many clothes it is con- 
stantly perspiring and loses strength 
and vigor from this cause alone. If 
in slipping the hand under a baby’s 
clothes, the skin is always found to be 
moist, that baby is wearing too much 
clothing whatever the weather or the 
Season of the year. 

A baby’s business is to increase in 
size and vigor, and this not only in 
body but in brain. In the first twelve 
months, the brain grows two and one- 
half times its own size. Throughout 
life, sleep is the time when the bodily 
tissues are repaired and developed, 
when injuries are made whole and 
when growth is maintained. There- 
fore, during this first year, when such 
enormous strides are being taken, 
sleep is the principal occupation, if 
the job is to be well done. During the 
first six months, a baby should sleep 
eighteen or twenty hours out of the 
twenty-four, and during the balance 
of the year, from fourteen to sixteen 
hours each day. For this important 
work, the baby should have every 
possible encouragement. Always it 
must have a bed of its own, but dur- 
ing thte first few months, a box or a 
clothes basket answers the purpose 
very well. Baby will thrive just as 
well in one of these as in the most 
elaborate bassinet and perhaps better. 
Several thicknesses of soft cloth or 
blanket make a good bed, and one 
that can be washed often and dried in 
the sun. If a mattress is used, it must 
be protected by a rubber or oilcloth, 
must be frequently aired, and some- 
thing soft must be provided directly 
under the baby. 

Remember that a little baby’s head 
does not need a pillow of any sort, 
and that none should be used until 
the child is nearly two years old. It 
will interfere with its breathing and is 
a distinct detriment. 

Nobody would try to grow plants in 
the shade, if they were expected to 
thrive, blossom or bear fruit. Chil- 
dren are little plants of the human 
type and in the beginning of life, sub- 
ject to much the same rules as vege- 
table plants. If they do not receive 
sunshine and fresh air, they will not 
thrive and very often, will grow pale, 
dwindle and even die. This matter of 
sunshine is more closely related to the 
health and growth of the child than 
most parents realize. It is hardly pos- 
sible to put too much emphasis upon 
its importance. The head and eyes 
of a little baby should be protected 
from the direct rays of the sun, and 
in hot regions, of course the child 
must be sheltered from the extreme 
heat, but with these precautions, the 
baby should be given all the sunlight 
and fresh aid that it is possible to 
secure. 
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New Patterns 


Materials of all kinds are high, but 
the price of clothes all ready-made 
have advanced even more proportion- 
ately. The wise woman is planning on 
making as many as she can of thc 
clothes she and her family wears. 


No 8882—Shirtwaist with Tabs 


If you would have an original and 
becoming collar on your new waist, by 
all means choose No 8882. The collar 
is the most interesting feature because 
it is quite different, and it may be 
made in either of two styles. As 
Shown in the figure, the collar is cut 
in long points which are. slipped 
through two slashes in each side of 
the front, making a very attractive ef- 
fect if the collar is of a contrasting 
color. If preferred, the collar may 
be cut in two short points, as shown 
in the small view. The fronts of the 
waist are gathered at the shoulders. 





No 8947—Ecoromical of Cloth 


The long sleeves are gathered into 
deep cuffs which match the collar. 
The ladies’ shirtwaist pattern, No 8882, 
is cut in 4 sizes, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. The 36-inch size 
requires 1% yards S8t-inch, or 1% 
yards 40-inch, with % yard 3U-inch 
contrasting material. , 


» No 7316—Ladies’ Apron 

This apron resembles a middy blouse 
lengthened to cover the dress. It is 
slipped On over the head and has a 
short opening at the front of the neck. 
There is a flat collar and a belt of con- 
trasting material. Gingham, cham- 
bray, cambric, and for studio use 
brilliantine or linen will be suitable 
materials, with contrasting bias bands 
for trimming. The apron pattern, No 
7316, is cut in sizes, 36, 40 and 44 
inches bust measure. Medium size 
requires 4 yards of 86-inch material, 
With ‘4 yard of 27-inch contrasting 
goods, 


No 8930—Trim House Dress 
Several distinctive features make 
this trim dress a very practical one 
for the efficient housewife. The dress 
can be quickly put on, for it fastens 
like a coat, in double-breasted style. 
Five buttons fasten the skirt below 
the belt, and the rest of the closing 
may be left free to make ironing easy. 
The long shawl collar is gracefully 
shaped and follows the line of the 
surplice closing. The three-gored skirt 
is gathered all around at the regula- 
tion waistline. A wide belt of the ma- 
terial and fancy pockets are the trim- 
ming features. Long or short sleeves 
may be used. The ladies’ house dress 
pattern, No 8930, is cut in 6 sizes, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust meas- 
ure. Width at lower edge is 1% yards. 
The 38t-inch size requires 4 yards 36- 
inch, or 3% yards 44-inch, with % 

yard 36-inch contrasting material. 

No 8947—From 1% Yards 
This waist was especially designed 
to save material, and as the diagram 
shows, it cuts very economically. The 
waist is all in one piece, with full 
length kimona sleeves. It fits well up 
under the arms and is crossed in sur- 
plice effect at the front. The long, 
narrow reveres are very smart looking 
and the roll collar may be of the same 
orcontrasting material. A vest orshield 
with straight upper edge is set in at 
the front. The long sleeves are fin- 
ished with fancy strap cuffs. The 
ladies’ waist pattern, No 8947, is cut in 
3 sizes, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust meas- 
ure. Any size requires 1% yards 36- 
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Our Pattern Service 


if you are unable to obtain from local 
dealer patterns described by us, we will 
mail. same te you on receipt of 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, care of 
this paper. 
BE SURE TO STATE SIZE 
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inch or wider material without right 
or wrong side, and % yard #SU-inch 
lining for peplum. 


The Neighbor Who Borrows 
A. M., ERIE COUNTY, N Y¥ 

“Haven't any to spare teday.” That 
is the reply I used to give, one year, 
when I lived next to a “borrowing” 
neighbor. No, indeed, I do not think 
it is strictly honest to have one’s 
neighbor use, without paying in some 
Way, one’s possessions, if their term 
of usefulness is, even to a small de- 
gree, curtailed. 

Of course, if the borrowed articles 
are returned promptly, and in as good 
condition as when loaned, and in case 





of tea, sugar, etc, just as much and 
as good returned as was borrowed, 
the one who loaned would have 


reason to feel very thankful, I believe. 


This neighbor, to whom I referred, 
does the same, I have been told, 
wherever they live (they rent a 
farm); that is, she borrows almost 
everything, from hread, sugar, tea, 
oil, ete, to a } rng wear to town. 
He also borrowed tools, ete, and we 


had to go or send for them when we 
needed them. 

It was more a case of laziness and 
shiftlessness with them than anything 


else. They would not take care of 
things, be economical, nor use any 
foresight. For instance, if they had 


a chance to buy a bushel of peaches, 
they would eat so many they would 
be sick, can some, and the next day 
or two open those just canned and 
eat them, instead of saving them for 
winter use. 

And instead of planting enough po- 
tatoes and vegetables for their own 
use, they did not plant a seed, but 
would go to the neighbors and ‘“‘get’’ 
a few potatoes at a time, but never 
pay for them. 

Yes, I agree with the household 
editor on the borrowing habit. I 
prefer to, and do avoid, unless there 
seems no other way, borrowing any- 
thing. 

To the question asked, “How can 
one avoid being imposed upon?” [I 
would say, “Haven't any to spare 
today,” or “I cannot loan it today, as 
I may want to use it.” 


Tilda: Pass the ‘lasses. 

Lizzie (who has attended school): 
Don’t say ‘“’lasses.” Say molasses. 

Tilda: How mo’ lasses 
when I ain’t yet ?—[Ex- 
change. 


come I say 
had none 
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No 8930—For House or Street 
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NEW 

YORK 

STATE 
FAIR 


The 
Big War Fair 
of the East 


Exhibits by Federal 
Government 

U. S. Soldiers in 

Realistic Warfare 


FARM 
TRACTOR 
SHOW 


Forty Acres for 
Demonstrations 


BLOODED HORSES 
and CATTLE 
GRAND CIRCUIT 
RACES 
TWO HORSE SHOWS 
CONCERTS by MILITARY 
BANDS 


You Owe It To YOUR COUNTRY and 
YOURSELF To Attend 


Syracuse 
Sept. 9-14 


Admission 50c. 


" Self Gathering 
HARVESTER for cutting 
Corn, Cane and Kafr Corn, 
Cuts and throws in piles on har- 
vester. Man and horse cuts and 


—_ equal to a Corn Binder. Sold in every state. 
only $25 with fodder binder. The only self 
pe BR. corn harvester on the market that is giving 
universal satisfaction.—Deater L. Woodward, Sandy 
Creek, N. Y., writes: “3 years ago I purchased your 
Corn Harvester. Would not take 4 times the price 
of the machine if I could not get another one.’’ 
Clarence F. Huggins, Speermore, Okla.: ‘‘Worke 5 
times better than I expected. Saved $40 in labor this 
fall.” Roy Apple, Farmersville, Ohio: “I have used 
® corm shocker, corn binder and 2 rowed machines. but 
machine beate ther all and takes leas Cone of any TK ! have 
ever — * John F. Haag, Mayfield, Oklahoma 
vester ood «9g i gnaw using filling our iste.” ” “os 
Ruegn! "Or s, Colo.: ‘‘Just received ao letter from my fiber 
saying he received the corn binder and be ts cutting corn and cane 
Says it works fine and that! can sell lots of them next year.’’ 
Write for. free catalog, showing picture of harvester at work and 


teatimonia: 
PROCESS MFG. CO., . SALINA, KANSAS 


BRUTE STRENGTH 


fs built into Tre Sysraptes Limp and Fertilizer Spreader. 
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gereede cass to itee ee Speed Up your production. Re- 
ce your operating ex Save your lime, and Bee. 
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WHEN YOU WRITE 
ADVERTISERS 


Be sure to mention American A griculturiet, 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee of 
TRUE ADVERTISING 


NATIONAL 
Farm Powte 
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COMPLAINT 


Oil Prospects Pure Gambles 

Again are the mails loaded down 
with offerings of stock in oil pros- 
pects, oil schemes and possible oil 
wells. We handle from 10 to 30 or 
more inquiries on this subject daily 
from subscribers. Not 1% of the 
schemes asked about are developed 
oil wells. They are merely prospects 
or possibilities. 

No one experienced in the oil busi- 
ness would put their money into such 
schemes. The oil well industry is so 
hazardous that even experts put into 
new propositions under their own 
management only as much as they 
can afford to lose. Only a relatively 
small percentage of the oil schemes 
offered to the public ever amount to 
anything or yield profits to others 
than the promoters. Those gentry 
“get theirs’’ and then skip for pas- 
tures new. 

Prospecting for oil is a legitimate 
business which occasionaliy yields big 
profits if prospectors strike it rich. 
More often all the money and labor 
put in by the original prospectors or 
backers of a new oil proposition are 
lots. This eriticism of prospects does 
not apply to old established concerns 
owning or operating many wells, so 
that if one goes dry there may be a 
profit from the others. Everyone 
knows the money .that Standard Oil 
has thus made, but its earnings as a 
whole are the result more of capable 
management and economic distribu- 
tion than of habardous oil prospect- 
ing. 


No Refunds from Feed Dealers 

I have been paying for mill feeds all 
this year prices away above those fig- 
ured by United States food administra- 
tion. Is it possible to get any refund? 
{J. S. H., New York. 

Most of the feed dealers, as well as 
the millers, keep no record of their 
transactions direct with farmers. “For 
this reason,” writes to us G. A. Chap- 
man for United States food adminis- 
tration, “it hardly would be possible 
to put into effect a plan which would 
secure refunds to any farmer who 
might have been overcharged in their 
purchases of mill feeds.”’ 

It appears to be a fact that, while 
the food administration was able to 
keep down the price at which millers 
sold flour since last autumn, it did not 
succeed in holding down prices of feed 
until well along toward spring. In 
other words, some of the excess profits 
made by certain millers appear to 
have been derived from the high 
prices at which they sold their mill 
feeds and other by-products, as well 
as through the liberal margin allowed 
on the flour itself. This may explain 
why it is that the government now is 
Obliging certain millers to disgorge 
such profits by paying to the govern- 
ment $1 for each barrel of flour they 
now mill and sell. That refund goes 
to the government, which is the next 
best thing to having it go to the farm- 
er from whom it may have been taken 
in high prices for feed. 


State Administration of Labor 

Since August 1 contractors and oth- 
er employers on government work are 
required by the president’s order un- 
der act of congress to obtain their 
help only through the United States 
employment service. Such employers 
are forbidden to bid against each oth- 
er for help or to “steal” labor from 
one another. All other employers are 
urged by the president patriotically to 
follow the same-course. It ig hoped 
that this will check to some extent the 
raid upon farm help which has been 
in process for months by other war 
industries. 

There is to bea state advisory board 
of the United States employment serv- 
ice in each state. Its chairman shall 
be the state director of the United 
States employment service, two repre- 
sentatives of employers and two rep- 
resentatives of labor. In each city or 
large town there is to be a federal 
community labor board of three 
members, the chairman representing 
United States employment service, one 
representative of labor and one of em- 
ployers. All existing federal agencies 
for recruiting and distributing labor 


Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return; (2) also inclose 
your address label from American 
Agriculturist showing that you are a 
paid-up subscriber; or, if not such, you 
will be entitled to this free service by 
becoming a subscriber. 
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SATISFACTION 


will be merged into this general or- 
ganization. 

The plan as outlined means that 
employers may become managers of 
industry collectively, or they can yield 
up that function to government offi- 
cials, This scheme apparently is in 
the interest of employed and employ- 
ers in manufacturing rather than in 
agriculture. But farmers have a vital 
interest in this matter which they 
must look out for or their labor situa- 
tion will go from bad to worse. 

The state directors of the U S em- 
ployment service (*means also direc- 
tor of public service reserve) are as 
follows, in the middle states: y 

Delaware—A. G. Benkhart, Old 
Federal Bldg, Wilmington. 

Maryland—*John K. Shaw, 2 North 
Eutaw St, Baltimore. 

New Jersey—*Lewis_ T. 
State Capitol, Trenton. 

New York—*Henry D. Sayer, 230 
Fifth Ave, New York city. 

Ohio—*Fred C. Croxton, State 
House, Columbus. 

Pennsylvania—E. C. Felton, sev- 
enth floor Finance Bldg, Philadelphia. 

West Virginia—Lemuel B. Spaun, 
Charleston. 


Bryant, 





. 





I have received a check from the 
Adams express company in full settle- 
ment of my claim for eggs lost in tran- 
sit; and I thank you most sincerely 
for it was due only to your efforts 
that I obtained this satisfaction.—({M. 
Ritchey, Emlenton, Pa. 





I have received $25 in full settle- 
ment from the insurance company 
and thank Orange Judd Service Bu- 
reau a thousand times for its aid.—[P. 
A. Bott, Continental, O. 


I received check for $12 from Wells 
Fargo & Co, express, for eggs lost in 
transit and I wish to thank Orange 
Judd Service Bureau for its aid.— 
[Charles Van Schoick, Cochocton Cen- 
ter, N Y. 


War Notes 


Auto, tractor, truck and farm im- 
plement makers have on hand only 
enough steel for three to six months. 
War needs 20,000,000 tons of steel last 
six months of 1918, but steel industry 
at maximum can produce only 16,500,- 
000 tons. Hence government may be 
forced to limit still further use of steel 
in our war industries. 


Bulk shipment to save space in 
freight cars is now under advisement. 
It may be required by government or- 
der, if found to be necessary. Bur- 
lap for bagging feed, grain, fertilizer, 
etc, becomes increasingly scarce, but 
even if obtainable may be excluded 
from freight if only bulk shipments 
are allowed. The matter is still up 
in the air. The saving by doing with- 
out bags may be so great the coming 
winter as to justify farmers in pro- 
viding bins for feeds in bulk. 








Another remarkable document of 
the day is a petition sent to the 
Reichstag by Capt von Bervelde, who 
was recently prosecuted for spreading 
the Lichnowsky memoirs in Germany, 
but who for some mysterious reason 
has been set free. He declared “the 
Reichstag must decide that Germany’s 
leaders in 1914 must be ruthlessly 
prosecuted, for they were -guilty of 
the -most criminal forgery and the 
most abominable swindling. They are 
traitors and criminals. I also de- 
mand the immediate arrest of Beth- 
mann-Hollweg. Should the Reichtag 
refuse to take these wishes into con- 
sideration it will be sure to incur the 
most damnable judgment of-~-all fu- 
ture German generations.” 





Food Administration Record—What 
has been accomplished during the 
first year of the food administration 
is tersely summed up in a recent bul- 
letin containing the following: Actual 
wheat exports to July 1 approximate- 
ly 120,000,000 bus, beef exports larg- 
est single month of the year 87,000,000 
lbs, pork exports largest single month 
308,000,000 lbs; Minneapolis price of 
flour one year ago $16.75 p bbl, pres- 
ent price 9.80; price margin between 
farmers’ wheat and flour made from 
it 5.68, being the difference one year 
ago compared with 64c now. 
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There’s just one way of being cure ofa 
full Silo of clean cut ensilage. That is to 
fill with your own equipment. A sor4 
H. P. gasoline engine will operate a small 
PAPEC. If a saving of $75.(9 to $150.0 
yearly appeals to you, write today for our 
new 1918 catalogue—it’s free. 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
: 111 Main St., Shortsville, N.Y. 
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SAVE MONEY 


SILO by buying NOW 


Lumber is hard to get and price is climbing 
higher. Liberal Cash and Early Shipment Die 
counts. Take no chances 8 
late deliveries this sear. A 
— Silo is your Best Bet 
year. Adjustable door 
me with ladder combined. 
Five-foot extension Roof makes 
. complete silo with less expense. 
Window Free. 
Buy Now—Ship Now—Pay Now 
Save ae ten Now. 
E SILO CO. 
6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N. Y. 
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Lump Jaw 


The Semee’e old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 
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